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MISDIRECTED LABOUR. 
A uistTory of misdirected labours would form a cu- 
rious, but voluminous and melancholy book. Some 
of the greatest works of which we have any record, 
appear to have been produced for no useful end, or 
now only serve to impress the sad truth that man often 
labours in vain. Such are the pyramids—those moun- 
tains of masonry, which cost the labour of thousands 
for many years, and after all have proved faithless even 
to their trivial purpose, as is shown in their empty and 
nameless sarcophagi. Such, too, were the huge tem- 
ples of modern Europe—for, though all admire the 
beauty of these structures, the end of their erection is 
now (at least in many countries) reckoned vain, and 
the architects only thanked for their good taste. In the 
history of science, particularly in its earlier stages, how 
much of misdirected ingenuity and toil do we see ex- 
hibited in alchemy, magic, astrology, and the search for 
the perpetual motion! It is true that, in the course of 
the labours thus expended, some lights of real science 
werediscovered ; but is thisany fairconsolation ? Could 
so much of thought and diligence have been exerted, 
without some good result, even in a time, comparatively 
speaking, of intellectual darkness? To spend a lifetime 
in seeking for sea-covered treasure, and, in the absence 
of all success in that object, to boast of a new species 
of limpet which had come up, one day, on the diving- 
bell, would, we suspect, be nearly as wise as to hug 
ourselves on the actual discoveries of the alchemists. 
Nor have scientific men yet ceased to misspend their 
ingenuity—let the patent list annually show. 
Perhaps, however, literary men have been the great- 
est prodigals in labour, What wastes of books are 
there, useless from their very beginning, and now tre- 
bly useless! A gentleman informed us that, in one 
of the great libraries of the Continent, he was shown 
one side of a long hall, filled with nothing but trea- 
tises on a certain mystical point in divinity, now dis- 
regarded by all rational persons. William Prynne 
wrote about two hundred books, mostly of a large 
size, few of which are now looked into. D"Israeli 
gives a secret history of authors who, by the vastness 
and uselessness of their publications, had ruined their 
booksellers. Some allowed themselves only a quarter 
of an hour for dinner ; all the rest of along life would 
be devoted to incessant writing. Where the prospect 
of publishing was wanting, they were sustained by 
the mere pleasure of their toils. We have had in mo- 
dern times an example of this literary mania, in the 
Rev. William Davy, curate of Lustleigh in Devon- 
shire, who, having formed the design of compiling a 
system of divinity, heralded it with an Introduction, 
consisting of six volumes of Sermons, published in 
1786 by subscription, Though this preliminary ad- 
venture left him in debt, he pursued the main work 
with unflinching ardour, and in the course of a few 
years it was completed. Having endeavoured, but in 
vain, to procure subscribers, and finding no book- 
seller willing to undertake the risk of publishing, 
he resolved to produce the work by the labour of 
his own hands. With a press constructed by him- 
self, and a few cast-off types purchased in Exeter, 
he commenced the work of typography, printing only 
a single page at a time. When he had completed 
an impression of forty copies of the first volume, 
he distributed twenty-six of them among pubiic 
libraries and persons of distinction, in the confident 
belief that only a specimen was required to be thus 
laid before the world, in order to secure patronage for 
the work, ‘To his infinite disappointment, no notice 
whatever was taken of his labours, He nevertheless 
returned to his task, with only this variation upon his 
former mode of procedure, that the impression was 


henceforth limited to fourteen copies, to complete the 
sets which remained to be disposed of, For twelve 
years, Mr Davy pursued his extraordinary labours, 
and at last, in 1807, completed a work in éwenty- 
six volumes, entitled “ A System of Divinity, in a 
course of Sermons on the First Institutions of Re- 
ligion ; on the Being and Attributes of God ; on some 
of the most important articles of the Christian Re- 
ligion in connection; and on the several Virtues and 
Vices of Mankind ; with Occasional Discourses: being 
a compilation from the best sentiments of the polite 
writers and eminent sound divines, both ancient and 
modern, on the same subjects, properly connected, 
with Improvements ; particularly adapted for the use 
of families and students in divinity, for churches, and 
for the benefit of mankind in general.” As each vo- 
lume contained about five hundred pages, he must 
have imposed and distributed his types, and put his 
press into operation, thirteen thousand times, or above 
three times every lawful day during the many years 
of his task; an amount of labour, in proportion to 
time, almost as remarkable as the patience with which 
it was carried on, When the work was completed, he 
bound the fourteen copies with his own hands, and, 
proceeding to London, deposited a few in the public 
libraries, It is scarcely necessary to mention that the 
work possesses no value except on account of the 
singular history of its production, The author died 
at an advanced age in 1826, continuing to the last to 
hope for a favourable verdict from posterity.* 

There is a species of literary exertion, now less pre- 
valent than it was a century or two ago, which can 
scarcely be set down as altogether useless, seeing that 
its results were generally amusing for their oddity, 
and thus to a certain extent successful in pleasing, 


but of which it may nevertheless be said that the la- 
i bour so much exceeded the utmost value of the pro- 


duce, that its votaries could not be considered as 
guiltless of misdirecting their abilities. We allude to 
those torturing experiments upon language, called 
anagrams, chronograms, acrostics, and so forth, It 
would appear that follies of this kind have been in 
vogue almost since the invention of letters. The 
Greeks had their lypogrammatists, who would write 


* It is stated bya friend of Davy, that ‘‘ his genius was de- 
cidedly mechanical. He had formed a curious garden in the 
rocks close to his house. When only eight years of age, he cut 
out with a knife and put together the parts of a small mill, after 
the model of one that was then building in the neighbourhood, 
the progress made in observing which he used to observe narrowly 
every day, while he proceeded with equal regularity in the com- 
pletion of his own little work. When the large mill was finished, 
it was found not to work exactly as it ought to have done, and 
the defect at first eluded the detection even of the builder. It is 
said that, while they were endeavouring to ascertain what was 
wrong, the young self-taught architect made his appearance, 
and, observing that his mill went perfectly well, pointed out, 
after the examination of a few minutes, both the defect and the 
remedy.” At college, we are further told, he ‘* exercised his ta- 
lents in the construction of several curious and ingenious ar- 
ticles.” It is apparent, we think, that the compilation of a 
System of Divinity in twenty-six volumes was only another ex- 
ertion of this mechanical genius. The ruling tendency of this 
poor curate was to the fabrication of things, and the accident by 
which he was led to construct a book was governed purely by the 
line of his professional studies. Much of book-making may per- 
haps be traced to the same cause—that is to say, to a mechanical 
rather than a literary genius. We see nothing to render it im- 
probable that the pleasure of adding line to line, and page to 
page, and of ultimately completing the structure of a goodly vo- 
lume, arises from precisely the same mental affec:ion with tho 
pleasure of contriving and building up some novel picce of en- 
ginery.—The extraordinary case of Davy was first noticed in the 
Quarterly Reviow, viii. 103, afterwards in Gorton’s Biographical 
Dictionary, and finally, at considerable length, in the Library 
of Entertaining Knowledge, (Pursuit of Knowledge under Diffi- 


culties). 


long poems and treatises, in which a particular letter 

of the alphabet was excluded. More recently, there 

have been compositions claiming no other merit, than 

that of consisting altogether in words beginning with 

Bor C. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 

the most prominent merit of a great part of English 

and Scottish verse, consisted in all the words of a line 

beginning with the same letter. Fora long time after 

the revival of learning, absurdities of this kind seemed 

rather to advance than to retreat, It was common 

to write Latin verses, of which every line commenced 

with the same syllable which had concluded the pre- 

ceding one—“ a kind of game at shuttlecock in which 

one player stationed on the left, tossed a line across 

the page to a second, who, passing with the velocity 

of thought to the same side, hurled another at a third ; 

and thus continued the match till he who began the 
sport, put a stop to it by making his appearance on 

the opposite list. In this way,” says a lively writer, 

“ the hapless poetaster was forced to hobble along an 
avenue, guarded on either side by a row of unrelenting 
monosyllables, which failed not to bring him effectually 
to his senses, if his unadvised fancy manifested any 
inclination to scamper according to the freedom of her 
own will,”* Restrictions as to room were another 
method of exercising the ingenuity of the versifier, 
A subject having been chosen—for instance, the twelve 
months of the year—required, that it be accomplished 
in a corresponding number of lines. And not only 
the precise amount of verses, but the furm into which 
they should be put, was a matter of cogitation, It 
was a great triumph of ingenuity when a poem on 
mortality could be squeezed into the shape of an hour- 
glass, or an anacreontic into the figure of a bottle or 
a glass. Amatory sonnets took the forms of hearts 
and altars, and a meditation on destiny would be put 
into the figure of a pair of scissors. ‘The addresses of 
lovers to their mistresses must needs express the name 
of the adorable one by the downward row of initial 
letters, if not also in the concluding ones, or in a row 
passing diagonally through the poem. When the 
date could be further indicated by a set of Roman 
capitals perking above the line, the sonneteer was 
irresistible. Another favourite exercise of wit, which 
took its origin in France, was to appoint a series of 
rhyming words, or terminations of lines, and then to 
make up verses to complete them—something like the 
celebrated addition which the Englishman was jocularly 
said to have made to the frill, after it had been invented 
by the Frenchman, These were called Bouts-rimés, 
or rhyming ends, It has never been said of any of 
these compositions, no more than of lace sewed by 
people wanting hands, that they were better than 
those prepared in the ordinary way. Such as did not 
aspire to verse-making would exert themselves mo-« 
destly in anagrams—that is, in transposing the letters 
of certain words, for the purpose of producing new 
words. When this could be done in such a way as 
to bring forth a word or sentence pointedly allusive 
to the original idea, it was esteemed as excellent 
wit. The pains of anagram-making were in some 
cases very severe, “ The fine humour of Addison,” 
says the industrious writer whose work is quoted 
below, “ was never more playful than in his account 
of that anagrammatist, who, after shutting himself up 
for half a year, and having taken certain liberties 
with the name of his mistress, discovered, on presente 
ing his anagram, that he had mis-spelt her surname; 
by which he was so thunderstruck with his misfor- 
tune, that in a little time after he lost his senses, 
One Frenzelius, a German, prided himself on perpe- 


* Edinburgh Magazine, x. 670. 
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the art. For some have been 
scratch their heads, bend their brows, bice their lips, 
beat the board, tear their when the names were 
fair for somewhat, and caughtnothing therein.’ 
Much and upon 
fine penmanshi men have years to 
the tra of books in @ minute print-hand, 
which could have been obtained for a trifle in ordinary 
aphy, the whole object bei wae no 
other than the production of an oddity. One Peter 
Bales, in the of Elizabeth, thus wrote a copy of 
the Bible, containing the usual number of leaves, and 
yet capable of being put into a walnut-shell, In St 
John’s College, Oxford, there is a portrait of Charles 
1.; done with the pen in such a manner, that the lines 
are formed by verses of the Psalms, the whole of 
which are included in the work. It is rélated that, 
when Charles LI. visited the seminary which pos- 
sesses this rare curiosity, he asked it, with a promise 
of granting any favour in return ; when the owners 
requested to have it restored to them. To write the 
Creed, Lord’s Prayer, and Ten Commandments within 
the space covered by a small coin, so as to be illegible 
to all ordinary eyes, has been a favourite recreation of 
others devoted to this coxcombical art: their most ap- 
propriate reward would be a permission similar to that 
which King James bestowed upon the steeple-tumbler 
—namely, to have the exclusive right of producing il- 
legibly minute copies of the Lord’s P and Creed, 
within their own counties, While empty minds are 
overpowered with such wonders of human labour, it 


is difficult for a rational person to have the least pa- 


tience with them. There is, in most of our encyclope- 
dias, under the head “Bible,” a calculation respectin 
that volume, which exceeds, in extravagance, almost 
other examples of misdirected labour, It states the 
sacred book to contain 1189 chapters, 31,173 verses, 
772,692 words, and 3,566,480 letters; that the middle 
verse in the Old Testament is the 23d of the 20th 
chapter of the second book of Chronicles, and of the 
New Testament the 17th of the 17th chapter of Acts ; 
and many other particulars of the same kind. Three 
rears are said to have been spent in ascertaining these 
acts: can we conceive any portion of human life 
spent more perfectly in vain ? 

~ When labour is devoted to purposes which tend to 
gratify the inferior passions of human nature, instead 
af being directed to objects satisfactory to reason and 
the moral sense, it is as well entitled to the appella- 
tion misdirected, as when it is spent more obviously 
ih vain. Whatever of time and thought, capital or 
exertion, is spent by an individual in a tawsuit or a 
quarrel, or by a nation in war, is misdirected, for it 
can lead to no rational or moral good, but the reverse. 
Men, when engaged in such contentions, are apt to be 
sv’ much engrossed by the mere business of them, that 
they do not perceive the want of all good purpose and 
issue in what interests them ; but, toan unconcerned 
and philosophical on-looker, their proceedings appear as 
absurd as the labours of those unwearying imps who 
were set by a magician to the task of twisting ropes 
out-of sea-sand. It is a subject of painful remark to 
all who are much concerned in the affairs of charity, 
that money is much more easily red for some 
abject in which an appeal is made to individual or 
national vanity, than for the most clamant case of 
obscure misery, or the most obviously beneficial insti- 
tution. There are cities in the world where money is 
dontributed in vast sums for the erection of buildings, 
which are to serve no other purpose than that of flat- 
tering local prepossessions, while it is hardly possible, 
by the utmost exertions, to obtain the means of form- 
itig sewers necessary for the public health, of rearing 
infant schools for the rescue of the poor from wicked- 
ness, or of supporting a house of refuge for the sick 
arid destitute. The people will build, or attempt to 
build, t onuments, too, of what they 
ought to be loath to remember, while things press- 
ingly necessary, but merely useful, are neglected. 
They subscribe to vanity in pounds, and to conve- 
nience and utility in farthin In such matters we 
see misdirected capital, whieh is the same thing with 
misdirected labour, 

Even those who conceive themselves to be in the 
Teast degree utilitarians, must allow it to be desire- 
able that some proportion should be observed between 
the labour bestowed in various kinds of human exertion, 
and the amount of benefit which is to be derived from 
them, It matters not whether the result should be of 
the kind strictly called useful, or merely such as to 
convey a passing emotion of satisfaction : an amusing 
trifle may be as useful, in a certain d , as a house 
or a loaf. But certainly labour shotld not be spent 
upon things which are to give neither result, or in 
which the amount of benefit is greatly dis tioned 
to the cost of pains, An anagram, we have already 
acknowledged, may be capable of pleasing ; but it 
should rot cost half a year. While ignorance, folly. 
and an mrational thirst for activity, are the causes 
much misdirected labour, it may be traced, in many 
instances, to a desire of attracting praise and exciting 
wonder, A man who brings you some bauble cut 
out with a penknife at the expense of a year’s la- 
bour, the equivalent of which, manufactured by ma- 
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chinery, could be purehased for a shilling in any 
shop, can have no aim but to make himself the object 
of a stupid astonishment. He mistakes the stare 
of surprise for a judicious approbation, He is con- 
tent to be wondered at, as one out of the common 
run of mortals, even though the singularity tells 
anaes his understanding. Such persons are too 

ten encouraged in their absurd pursuits bythe praise 
of the good-natured. They should be, on the q 
discountenanced, and their ingenuity, if possible, di- 
rected to more rational objects, 


SKETCHES OF INDIA—CALCUTTA. 
A compantisoy has been drawn between the cities of 
Calcutta and St Petersburgh ; and the former named, 
even at the present day, bears a striking resemblance 
in one particular to a feature which characterises the 
northern capital, still retaining marks of its proximity 
to the wild and waste lands of the surrounding jungle. 
Notwithstanding the great size and exceeding popu- 
lousness of the city of palaces, the country round about 
it has been as -yet only half reclaimed from the wil- 
derness ; and though tigers have been scared from the 
immediate vicinity of the streets, it is still no uncom- 
mon circumstance to find them prowling about the 
neighbouring villages. The rapid progress, however, 
which building and cultivation are making in a place 
which is spreading out in every direction, leads us to 
hope that, in a comparatively short period, Calcutta 
will lose all traces of savage life, and that the clearing 
and draining of the adjacent country will tend mate- 
rially to the amelioration of the climate. In the 
meantime, there can be few things more interesting 
than to watch the progress of improvement, and to 
look back upon what has been already effected. 

At the first glance, few places have a more imposing 
appearance : the houses of the European inhabitants, 
those princely residences which have not been unjustly 
entitled palaces, if not of the purest and most convenient 
style of architecture, havea noble aspect, and stretching 
themselves in long lines and spacious quadrangles, form 
altogetheracoupd’ail of the most striking magnificence. 
Not a single mansion is destitute of some architectural 
embellishment—a portico, or verandahs supported upon 
handsome pillars—and all have a turret stair at the 
corner, leading to a roof surrounded by a rich balus- 
trade. Many of these houses are connected with each 
other by long terraces erected over the godowns or 
warehouses, on ranges of stabling below, and all have 
gardens, in which, however small, flowers and flower- 
ing shrubs of the most beautiful description attain to 
the greatest perfection. The absence of smoke, and 
the free circulation of air, form favourable circum- 
stances, which, added to the extraordinary fertility of 
the soil, and the heat of the climate, render the gar- 
dens of Calcutta luxuriant beyond description. A 
great number and variety of beautiful trees also mingle 
themselves with the buildings, producing a splendid 
effect ; and every where foliage is seen crowning the 
towers and gateways, while clusters of flowers, unri- 
valled in size and beauty, hang over the walls, giving 
out their perfume to the breeze. 

During many hours in the day, the city may be 
said to be bathed in sunshine, the atmosphere shedding 
a golden haze upon every object: at this period the 
river is literally too dazzling for human gaze, as its 
broad waters glide in sparkling currents along—the 
immense multitudes crowding the streets on all sides, 
principally dressed in white muslin, only occasionally 
diversified by gay coloured turbans, add to the effect 
of a scene brilliant even to painfulness, There is no 
shade, no repose for the eye ; and amidst all this glare 
itis only the prominent objects which are distinguished, 
As evening advances, Calcutta assumes a different, 
but a not less beautiful aspect. The changeful river, 
now a saffron colour, now of the hue of the rose, and 
now like polished steel studded with ingots of gold, 
shows the white-sailed skiff upon its bosom in bright 
relief. Many noble edifices, before obscured in the 
distance by a dazzling veil, come out, and with the 
shadows of twilight the softest and most beautiful ef- 
fects are produced. Poetically minded persons, or 
those upon whom all that is admirable makes the first 
and deepest impression, will be long before they can 
be led to dwell upon the blemishes which are certainly 
sufficiently numerous to justify the animadversions of 
cavillers by profession. Long bazaars, in which the 
huts, constructed of unbaked mud, coarse rough 
thatch, and bamboos, have the most poverty stricken 
appearance imaginabie, are seen at right angles with 
some of the principal streets ; and native shops of the 
meanest description encroach upon the precincts of 
the houses of the great. 

Calcutta is seen to great advantage from many points 
of view, a large and varied portion being visible in the 
drive along the river, where, after passing a heteroge- 
neous mass of houses, native and European, belonging 
to the busy trading portion of the city, we come upon 
a range of splendid residences, and passing Government 
House, which stands alone at the extreme corner of 
an immense quadrangle, look across the plain to the 


fashionable part of the suburb. now 8 
in itself, occupying a very large tract ind, an 

its bern to the in Ee beautiful 
groves ing to Allipore and Ki villages 
now nearly joined to the city by the spreading suburb. 
It is, however, from the of some high mansion 


merchants, shopkeepers, and artizans, a dense crowd 
of buildings huddled together, which require to be ex- 
amined in detail in order to form an adequate notion 
of their peculiarities. But when the streets and squares 
are wide, as in the Eurepear quarters of the city and 
its outskirts, the curious admixture of civilised and 
savage life which the whole exhibits, is laid open to 


view. Close to some highly cultivated garden, an un- 
‘puffalo- 


cleared patch of jungle is to be seen, the tall 

grass waving by the side of a swamp or stagnant 
pool, with a thicket behind, which looks as if ‘it 
could aceommedate a tiger or a rhinoceros, while a 
little farther off the denseness of the forest reminds 
the spectator of the close —. the Sundarbunds, 
and in every heavy scent which passes on the 

we fancy we can detect the malaria arising from 

vast dismal solitudes. Cultivation is however so 
rapidly extending, that hog-hunting is not now, -as 
heretofore, carried on in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Calcutta; the husbandmen making serious com- 
plaints upon every trespass committed upon their plan- 
tations. A few years only have elapsed since the whdle 
of the site now covered with handsome houses, or 
swarming with bazaars, was divided between forest and 
swamp. The small village of Calicata, chosen by the 
English with their usual disregard for the salubrity of 
the situation, for the seat of their government in + 
ga had little or nothing to recommend it, and was only 

ld in esteem by the natives on account of one or two 
very ancient pagodas. In a short time, houses and 
factories sprung up on the bank of the Hooglhay, and 
as the influx of Europeans i d, stately resid 
arose, invading with their gardensand pleasure grounds, 
the jungle, which still resounded with the roar of wild 
beasts. Attracted by commercial speculations, natives 
of nearly all classes and denominations flocked to the 
spots rich capitalists engaging at once in trade, and 
the poorer sort finding ample employment in the pro- 
secution of their various crafts, The result has pro- 
duced one of the most magnificent cities in the world ; 
and as a place of arms, Fort William, which occupies 
the angle of the great plain or meiden stretching to 
Chowringee on the river, opposite to Government 
House, may stand a comparison with the finest speci- 
mens of the kind in Europe. 

Night in Calcutta is scarcely less stirring than the 
day. Aseveningapproaches, the European inhabitants, 
who have shut themselves up during the heat, come 
forth into the balconies and'verandahs ; carriages of 
every description are seen at the doors, and horses, 
dogs, and even birds are led out to exercise. The 
larger kinds of feathered pets, such as cockatoos and 
hawks, accustomed to be taken on the wrists of their 
respective attendants some distance in the open air, 
scream and clamour if the expected indulgence be de- 
nied, and a whole district has been disturbed by the 
furious outcry made upon such an occasion by one of 
the gigantic cockatoos which are imported from the 
island. European dogs also evince great anxiety as 
the time approaches for their evening walk, and they 
may be seen, five or six, attached to different strings 
in the hands of their keepers, pacing along the princi- 
pal thoroughfares. All the roads are gay with equi- 
pages, but the Strand, a broad avenue stretching 
along the river, is the most attractive to the circles of 
fashion, having superseded the Course, which a few 
years ago drew all the best company. Although it is 
probable that, besides the enjoyment of fresh air, to see 
and to be seen form a strong inducement to the assem- 
bly. A very short period is allowed for the beauty to 
display her charms, or the leader of ton her last im- 
portation from the boutiques of Paris or London: 
night flings at once its mantle on the scene, and the 
same solemn hue pervades the whole of the once bril- 
liant mass. At the moment that darkness covers the 
face of the heavens, thousands of lights gleam and 
glitter through the city, every window is thrown open, 
and all exhibit a gay illumination ; the servants in 
attendance kindle torches, and by their outcries in 
clearing the way, increase the animation and bustle of 
the scene. The dinner hour may be styled compara- 
tively quiet, the carriages having reached their various 
destinations, but soon afterwards the roads again re- 
sound with wheels, and at intervals music is borne 
from the open windows of some bright saloon, filled 
with a gay company, who, whatever. the heat may be, 
indulge in the favourite amusement of dancing. Long 
before the quadrillers and waltzers retire, packs of 
jackals, which have lurked throughout the day in 
drains and gullies, or hidden themselves in the nume- 
rous holes and corners which abound in Calcutta, 
rush shrieking through the streets, raising a clamour 
which is perfectly appalling to unaccustomed ears, and 
which is kept up with little intermission until daylight 
drives the noisy scavengers to ‘their covert again. 
Meanwhile the natives, who can sleep at ail times, 
and who never appear to be disturbed by noise them- 
selves, are fond of parading about, singing and playing 
on their tom-toms [small drums] and other discordaut 
instruments, or, what is worse, for these revellers pass 
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died, by an anagram. Even old Camden, who lived 
in the golden age of anagram, notices the difficulty, 
* as a whetstone of patience to'them that shall practise 
the eye can grasp at once the most extensive prospéct 
of Calcutta; yet-even here it can only perceive in the 
part to the rightof Government House, inhabited by 
| the Hindoo, Mussulmanee, Armenian, and Portuguese 
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and leave the avenue com ively quiet, some 
neighbour's servants will 
up a scolding match, which will last until 

gu As morning dawns, the cracking of whips, 
and the creeking of cart-wheels, announce 
the arrival of peasants from country repairing to 
3 ‘of these carts are entirely flled with 


in 8 short time the streets are 
thee whole four-and-twenty 
one set of ‘bipeds or quadrupeds seem only to 
being scarcely at any time 
solemn quietude to be found in Calcutta, which, 
depths of night, seems to pervade 


i 


STORY OF JAMES LAMBERT, 
A SCOTTISH EMIGRANT.* 
Tue welfare of that important and numerous class of 
our countrymen, who earn their bread by the toil of 
their hands and the sweat of their brows, has al- 
ways been, and ever will be, to us an object of deep 
and irradicable interest. As far as our humble means 
extended, we have endeavoured to meliorate their 
condition, by laying before them such rules of conduct 
as might contribute to the improvement of their do- 
mestic econemy, and to the furtherance of their social 
and moral wellbeing. And, seeing that in our old, 
to use a common expression, and thickly populated 
country, the avenues even to comfort are not unfre- 
quently so choked up as to be impervious even to in- 


_ dustry and activity, we have striven to show to the 


hard-working poor, in what quarters of the globe their 
labours would meet with a better reward, and to teach 
them the best manner of effecting their removal, and 
of prosecuting their search of a competent livelihood to 


.@ favourable issue. Perhaps, from our deep convic- 


tion that the depressed workman may, almost in every 
instance, better his condition by emigration, we may 
haye seemed to some persons to have recommended re- 
moval too freely and too warmly; but we cannot 
charge ourselves with having ever left out of view the 
fact, that the melioration of condition we allude to is 
prospective, and only to be attained by patience. and 
toil for a time, greater than that which the workman 
in old countries. has generally to undergo. At the 
end, however, of this vista of labour and endurance, 
shine forth comfort and happiness, and here rests the 
difference between the old country and the new. In 
the latter, industry seldom fails to move onward in a 
gradually increasing scale of prosperity, while, in the 
former, the course, though marked by equal industry, 
is not seldom, from extraneous causes, but a descent 
from indifferent to worse, 

We have before us at this moment letters from an 
emigrant, which exemplify so pertinently and strongly 
the truth of these remarks, that we shall present the 
substance of them to our readers, adding a few facts 
which we are in possession of, regarding the indivi- 
dual’s history, to make the portraiture complete. 

In a small country town in Scotland, nineteen years 
ago, dwelt James Lambert, a master weaver or manu- 
facturer, who kept workmen under him. James, at that 
time about thirty-four years of age, had been bred to 
the weaving trade, and, towards the conclusion of 
the late war, had by industry and y made so 
much advantage of the high prices then current in all 
branches of business, as to elevate himself to the rank 
of a master tradesman, by enabling him to employ 
others, Encouraged by his prospering circumstances, 
he had also taken unto himself a wife, who had borne 
him four children. But shortly after the decisive en- 

nt on the plains of Flanders, the artificial na- 
ture of the prosperity which had buoyed up trade, 
became rapidly and distressingly apparent, and was 
severely felt by James Lambert, in common with 
others, In the course of three years his gradually bet- 
tering fortunes had taken a turn, and during that 
time, year by year, in spite of his exertions, he felt his 
capital slowly oozing away. Hewas not a man to sink 
in despondency before the blast of evil fortune, and he 
made a strong endeavour to blish himself in a bet- 
ter line of business than his own had now become. 
In this he was not successful according to his wishes. 

Emigration to America was at that time beginning 
to attract attention, The enterprising spirit of Lam- 
bert was not long in turning also to the land o 
promise. ‘* I am in the prime of life,” was his 
daily thought at this time, “and ought i to shrink 
from undergoing a little toil, to rescue my family 
and myself from that poverty which seems ine- 
vitable in the land of my fathers? My means are 
hourly frittering away, and all my endeavours to alter 
the state of matters seem to be fruitless. It is my 
duty to remove, while I have yet enough remaining to 
procure a home and subsistence for my wife and my 


* That there may be no doubt upon the subject. we beg to state 
‘that this is a true, not a fictitious story ; for po a we 
have slightly altered the real name of the hera, 


children in another land.” By such meditations as 
these his mind became gradually imbued with the 
firm resolve to emigrate, and the only obstacle which 
stood in the way of this design, was the difficulty of 
obtaining the consent of his wife, whose constitution 
was naturally delicate, and ill-fitted for the toils 4nd 
troubles of emigration. A party of her near relations, 
however, were induced by James Lambert to accom- 
pany him across the Atlantic, and this had the desired 
effect of removing all the scruples of his spouse. 
Having sold his little property, and wound up his 


affairs, in the spring of 1818, with little more than a 


hundred nds in his possession, James and his fa- 
mily, with four or five of his wife’s relations, bade 
adieu to the land of their birth, It is not our inten- 
tion to enter into any particulars respecting their 
passage to the American shores. Suffice it to say, 
that the emigrants landed in good health and spirits 
at Halifax, in Nova Scotia. From this, they pro- 
ceeded, by way of New York and Philadelphia, to 
the town of Lancaster in Pennsylvania, where Mrs 
Lambert’s relations, in accordance with recommenda- 
tions they had received from persons on whom they 
relied, were determined to settle. This resolution 
James, who was bent going far inland as the 
best ultimate destination, op by every argument 
in his power, but in vain. is was the more annoy- 
ing to him, as from his wife’s anxiety to have at least 
some friends near her in a far land, he was compelled 
for the time to locate himself in the same spot. He 
opened a small store, in hopes that it might contribute 
to his maintenance and preserve his capital unbroken 
during his stay. At the same time he made Mrs 

mbert aware of his unalterable intention to “go 
back”’ as the phrase is, that is, to remove to the back 
country, in the following season, and his wife consented 
to go at that period, whether her relations accompanied 
her or not, 

The greater number of the inhabitants of Lancaster 
were Dutch, and the want of that tongue was a great 
barrier in the way of the Lamberts, Besides, immense 
numbers of poor emigrants of all trades were con- 
stantly passing through, on their way to the back 
settlements, and by their temporary residence in the 
place, the wages for every kind of labour were exces- 
sively low. Altogether it was an unfortunate spot at 
that time, and so felt our friends. The little store 
was not very successful, and when it came to be sold 
off as the period for “ going back” drew nigh, James 
shuddered to find how much his means were dwindled 
away. The poor Irish emigrants had been his chief 
customers, and at the end of nine months, their “ cus- 
tom" had made him no richer, He had before this 
written to the governor of Canada, and had learnt 
that land of the best quality was to be had in Upper 
Canada at two dollars per acre. Thither he was 
anxious to wend his way immediately, but was pre- 
vailed upon by his wife, day after day, to delay his 
starting, in expectation of her relations accompanying 
them. At length he saw that any further lingering 
would reduce them to utter beggary, and made imme- 
diate preparations for the journey. Reserving a little 
sum for the purchase of a spot of land, James found 
it necessary to sell even the clothes of the family in 
order to purchase a cart and two horses for their con- 
veyance, which cost him eighty dollars. Seating in 
the cart his wife and four children, the eldest only 
nine years old, the enterprising Scot went forth on a 
ronte over land of not less than eight hundred miles. 

Eighteen years ago, the back states were miserably 
furvished with roads, and the sufferings of this poor 
family were, to use the emigrant’s own words, “‘aw- 
ful !” “ We had,” says he, in one of his 
“* a tremendous travel, over roads perhaps the worst 
ever human beings encountered. Rivers and moun- 
tains were continually in our way, and many, man 
nights we had to sleep with our children heen 
the cart, ignorant but wild beasts might be prowl- 
ing within a few feet of us. I can compare the 
journey to nothing but the passage of the Israelites 
through the desert, Like them, however, we at last, 
after a journey of six weeks, reached the promised 
land. We arrived at Westminster, a place in the 
London district of Upper Canada. An accident which 
befell my leg laid me up here for five weeks, and my 
two horses at the same time perished, the one from the 
fatigue of the journey and from want, and the other 
was sw. During my illness we paid excessively 
high for our victuals, and on my recovery things were 
little better. We had little money, and in fact the 
settlers were pouring in so fast, and grain was so 
searce, that even money could barely get us food. I 
had to travel many times a period of two days, besides 
paying six and sixpence for a bushel of wheat, and, 
after I had got the grain, I had to carry it eleven miles 
on my back to a mill; after it was ground, of course I 
had to carry it back the same distance. Under this 
expenditure, long before the season for buying and 
cropping land came round, ali my cash was gone, and 
I had no other way of supperting my family but by 
selling every thing, | may say, which I had, bed and 
bedy clothes not excepted.” After struggling in this 
wretched mannerforsometime, heatlast got hiscart sold 
for thirty-five dollars, which, together with his labour, 
for he never willingly remained idle, not ouly main- 
tained his family through the rest cf the winter, but 
also enabled him at the commencement of the spring 
season to pay the first instalment of a piece of un- 
cleared land, amounting to one hundred acres, This 


ground lay about eight milés distant from the towns 


of London and Westminster, then newly founded, 
ey inhabited, and he entered upon it imme- 
y- 

James had now a piece of land, but he had nothing 
else almost in the world, His family were nearly 
naked, and, to-add to the misfortunes of the moment. 
his him with another child. A forest 
stood him on his little property, which his single 
arm must level to the ground, unaided by man or 

before he could make the land available. Yet 
was his active spirit nothing daunted; though the 
idea of Liberty, which had J lured him from his 
native land, had proved, as he says pathetically, “no- 
thing but a n: ” yethe still saw Hope waving himon- 
wards through long vista of toil. He commenced 
with his axe, and speedily made a sufficient clearing for 
the erection of a log-house, which of course was his first 
object. Having made this as comfortable as he could 
he continued his labours with the axe incessantly, an 
before it was too late in the season, he had cleared a 
considerable space of land by casting down ard burn- 
ing the trees. “ By planting,” says he, “ four bushels 
and a half of potatoes, I raised one hundred and fi 
bushels ; a little Indian corn raised me twenty bushels 
in return ; so that I was speedily enabled to repay the 
person who had been generons enough to lend me the 
seed. We had crops, besides, of melons, water-melons, 
and cucumbers, which were of great service at our ta- 
ble ; indeed, they answered an excellent purpose, for 
we were very scarce of solid food, and required to be 
sparing of grain. We had a fruit which we grew 
among the corn, called pomkins, which are of great 
size, and weigh from thirty to one hundred pounds. 
We had about five hundred of them, and they made 
delicious sauce, helping over the dry bread or potatoes 
very well. We found also that good molasses could 
be made from them.” 

The raising of these was not all the toil our 
settler had to undergo. was no mill nearer 
than one twelve miles distant, and often had he to | 
travel to and from it with a burden on his back of 
os aw sixty pounds weight. This was a hardshi 
under which many men would have sunk, but though 
his body many times was on the brink of exhaustion. 
his untired spirit bore him through all. His family, 
though almost naked, and only half-housed, had now 
plenty of food of one kind or another, and fortunately 
they were all well and healthy. 

To describe the labours of Leonhess for the two fol- 
lowing years would be unnecessary repetition, At 
the end of that time, he thus pam’ ths his condition : 
“I have now six acres cleared, and other six lying 
with the timber on it cut down. The want of imple- 
ments and oxen has kept me back a great deal, but I 
have cut and cleared the ground myself, without the 
assistance almost of either men or oxen. We have 
very large timber here, consisting of three kinds 
of elm, two of ash, two of oak, two of beech, bass, 
hickory, ironwood, and maple. The latter we have 
the most of, and out of it we can make as much su- 
gar as we can use through the whole year. It is 
as good to the taste, and equally as fair and rich as 
any West India sugar. Though a common cook- 
ing pot and an oven of the same kind are the largest 
utensils I have, I made last spring one hundred and 
fifty pounds weight, and we have little more than two 
weeks in the year in which it can be made. If I had 
nt pots I could make a great deal of it, and I might 

e besides a great deal of potash, the only article 
convertible here into cash. I thank God we can 
raise now abundance of provisions of excellent quality; 
long were we naked and hungry; naked we remain, 
but not hungry, and naked we must be, until I can 


few 

he country around the habitation of the settler 
was in general level and wooded ; excellent soil in ge- 
neral, and capable, he says, of growing every thing 
in the world except cash. Of that yellow article, he 
says, “ he had entirely lost the seeds,” The district 
was still thinly populated, though rapidly receiving 
new immi , and of all these, with whom he came 
in contact, he gives the decided preference to the natives 
of “ the States.”” He had as yet no beasts of burden, 
either oxen or horses, but he speaks, in his letters at 
this time, cheerfully and gratefully of his labour being 
lessened by the erection of a mill within five miles of 
him, so that he had now only ten miles to carry his 
burdens, He concludes this letter by saying, “ Had 
I fifty guineas to clothe my family, and to work out 
my improvements, I would think myself a king!" It 
is to be regretted that this wish could not be granted ; 
but the thought that every thing in his career was the 
doing of his own hands, is one that must now be plea- 
sant to him beyond expression. 

Weare now about to present James Lambert to our 
readers after a lapse of eight years, and we shall allow 
him to paint his own condition, “ I have now, my dear 
friend (says he), eight children, James and William 
are smart young men, and Elizabeth, the eldest girl, 
is a stout, well-grown woman, The dither five are 
ruddy, healthy creatures, those born in America being 
a little darker in complexion than those who were 
Seottish-born. They have all their several occupa 
tions. Elizabeth looks after the poultry and the dairy ; 
William and James are the ploughmen, and manage 
all the concerns of the farm, 1, for my own part, have 
been on the weaving-loom for two or three years bac 
and had I not been a weaver, I really do not know if 
could have weathered through with the farm, Wheu 
on the Joom, 1 geverally earn from a dollar and a ball 
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to two dollars a-day, and, were it all paid in cash, I. 
would soon be very rich; but it is paid for the most 
| ea in produce, the sale of which is uncertain. I be- 
ieve we have given out fifty bushels, chiefly of corn, 
to our hogs this season, and I am certain we have the 
finest pork in the world. Working men’s wages are 
paid often in grain, and the day's wage is a bushel of 
wheat, about sixty pounds weight, Beef is about three 
cents a pound here, and mutton rather lower, I killed 
a wedder a few weeks ago, which weighed twenty-five 
pounds a quarter, and had above sixteen pounds of 
tallow, and it was just one of the flock I have feeding 
wild in the wood. The wool supplies us with all we 
require in the way of woollen clothing, though some- 
times a wolf makes an inroad and carries off one. I 
have, I believe, as many geese, turkeys, and guinea- 
fowls, as Sir J. H——, [a baronet residing near the 
town he had left in Scotland], and can just as well 
afford to use them. Indeed, 1 would not change my 
situation here for any of a trading nature in the old 
country. I have almost forgot my miserable condi- 
tion for two or three years after we came to this quar- 
ter. What Tr me most pleasure in looking around 
me is, that if I should die to-morrow, my family will 
not be destitute. They havea good clear farm, contain- 
ing between ae and thirty acres of cultivated and 
beautiful land, well fenced, and in complete order. If 
I live I intend to buy a reserve from the Land Com- 
panys lying right along mine, on the north side. We 
ve plenty to eat and drink ; plenty of the best meat, 
and a glass of as good liquor as any in Scotland, with 
no trouble about bills, bonds, or rents, This is a life 
to be thankful for.” 

One more extract from the letters of James Lam- 
bert, and we have done. The reader, who compares 
these latter notices of the emigrant’s history with his 
early situation, cannot but be struck with the asto- 
nishing change, not only in his condition, but in that 
also of his neighbourhood. “ When your friend called 
upon me during his short stay here, .I unfortunately 
was very busy, and had only time to chat with him 
during our hasty dinner, e had a great many men 
and oxen collected that day to clear a piece of land by 
rolling the logs together in large heaps, and then set- 
ting fire to them, James, my second son, has bought 
one hundred acres adjoining my property on the east, 
and my eldest son and he are busy chopping and clear- 
ing a part of it, James pays for it three dollars per 
acre, and William has a chance of getting a lot that 
joins mine on the north, A fine stream of water runs 
entirely through it from east to west, and the difficulty 
in his getting it arises from the great demand for land 
in London, the place of sale, which is often full of 
emigrants about to settle, I have my name down for 
it, and though I cannot pay for it all at once, I am 
in hopes that they will give it to me in preference 
toa stranger. Since I wrote last, I have had an ad- 
dition to my family, a stout boy ; and my eldest girl, 
Betsy, was married a few months since to a very re- 
spectable young man, who has a good clearing at a 
short distance from mine, Nancy (his wife) is in bet- 
ter health than she ever enjoyed almust in her life. .. 
In London, eight miles from us, there is a very hand- 
some court-house, and church ; but we have a church 
nearer us, in which W. P——, our old friend, is lately 
settled, He is our minister. ...We have now a great 
number of sheep, and we spin and weave the wool, and 
send it to the fulling-mill to be fulled, dyed, and dressed. 
Though there are plenty tailors not far off, our women 
make all the clothes for our family. ...Were it not for 
a touch of frost, which now and then annoys us, we 
would all live like kings.” 

These letters speak for themselves, They tell a 
tale of toil manfully borne, and of industry rewarded. 
James Lambert is scarcely yet an old man, and may 
have many years to live in the placid and patriarch- 
like enjoyment of the comfort and prosperity he hath 
so nobly earned for himself and his family, and so well 
deserves, His children, and his children’s children, 
are springing up like olive plants around him, and 
when his hour of departure comes, though his head 
may be laid in a foreign land, yet he will still repose 
among “ his own people.” 


LIMERICK BELLS. 

Tue remarkably fine bells of Limerick Cathedral were 
originally brought from Italy; they had been manufac- 
tured by a young native (whose name tradition has not 
preserved), and finished after the toil of many years ; 
and he prided himself upon his work. They were sub- 
sequently purchased by the prior of a neighbouring con- 
vent; and with the profits of this sale, the you g Italian 
rocured a little villa, where he had the pleasure of hear- 
i the tolling of his bells from the convent cliff, and 
wing old in the of domestic happiness. 
his, however, was not tocontinue. In some of these 
broils, whether civil or foreign, which are the undying 
worm of a fallen land, the Italian was a sufferer 
amongst the many. He lost his all; and, after the 
passing of the storm, found himself preserved alone 
id » hefenrt of fortune, friends, family, and home. 
The convent, in which the bells were hung, was raved 
to the earth, and these last carried away into another 
land. The owner, haunted by his memories, and de- 
serted by his hopes, became a wanderer over Europe. 
His hair grew grey, and his heart withered before he 
again found a home or a friend. In this desolation of 
spirit Le formed the resolution of seeking the place to 


which those treasures of his memory had been finally 
borue, He sailed for I up the Shan- 


non ; the vessel anchored in the Pool, near Limerick ; 
and he hired a small boat for the purpose of landing. 
The city was now before him; and hebeheld St Mary's 
steeple, lifting its turreted head above the smoke and 
mist of the old town, He sat in the stern, and looked 
fondly towards it. It was an evening so calm and 
beautiful as to remind him of his own native skies in 
the sweetest time of the year—the death of the spring. 
The broad stream appeared like one smooth mirror, 
and the little vessel glided through it with almost a 
noiseless expedition. On a sudden, amid the general 
stillness, the bells tolled from the Cathedral; the 
rowers rested on their oars, and the vessel went for- 
ward with the impulse it had received. ‘The old Ita- 
lian looked towards the city, crossed his arms on his 
breast, and lay back in his seat: home, happiness, 
early recollections, friends, family, were all in the 
sound, and went with it to his heart, When the 
rowers looked round, they beheld him with his face 
still turned towards the Cathedral, but his eyes were 
closed ; and when they landed they found him dead ! 
The excitement of his feelings had been too much for 
his already weakened and decaying frame.—From an 
old Scrap Book. 


EDUCATION IN PRUSSIA. 

Tue educational institutions of Germany have of late 
years attracted much attention, For the greater part 
of the last half century, many philanthropic endea- 
vours were made to improve the system of instruction 
in England, without being attended, however, with 
any marked success; and it was therefore with no 
small degree of surprise, at the termination of-the late 
war, when the Continent was once more thrown open, 
that the British people beheld many continental states, 
whose governments were termed despotic, entertaining, 
and acting upon, far more liberal and enlightened 
views with respect to education, than hed ever been 
promulgated in their own island, Of all the states 
presenting this pleasing spectacle, Prussia stands pro- 
minently forward, and is entitled, both from her great 
extent of territory and population, and from the excel- 
lence of her educational arrangements, to the greatest 
share of attention. In the following paper, we pro- 
pose to give a brief view of the nature and peculiarities 
of the Prussian system, Ample materials for this pur- 
pose are to be found in M. Cousin'’s Report,* and in 
the Edinburgh Review, No, 116. We shall first no- 
tice the mechanism of the educational establishments, 
and afterwards present some remarks on their principles 
and results, 

The head, under the king, of the educational esta- 
blishments in Prussia, is a member of the government, 
who presides specially over a department of the state, 
termed the Ministry of Public Instruction and Wor- 
ship. He is associated with a council divided into 
three sections ; one for worship, the second for educa- 
tion, and the third for the regulation of the medical 
institutions of the country. ‘To the educational sec- 
tion all the divisions and subdivisions of the system 
are through various channels ultimately responsible. 
Prussia is divided into ten provinces, each of which is 
subdivided into departments comprehending a terri- 
tory more or less extensive. Each of these departments 
is divided into circles, and each of these circles is again 
subdivided into communes, To give the reader a 
rough, and, we confess, very inadequate idea of the 
nature of these divisions, Scotland may be described as 
a province of Britain, the Highlands and Lowlands 
as departments, the counties as circles, and the parishes 
as communes, Over the provinces is placed a consis- 
tory, or council, divided also into three sections, one 
of which is termed the school-board. In order to ren- 
der the functions of this school-board perfectly intelli- 
gible, it ought to be mentioned, that the educational 
seminaries of the country are of three degrees: the 
primary (elementary) schools ; the secondary schools, 
or the gymnasia ; and the universities, Occasionally 
these three kinds, to suit the circumstances of par- 
ticular places, are in some degree mingled, but, in ge- 
neral, the distinct character of each is retained every 
where. The universities, of which one exists in al- 
most every province, are governed by a royal commis- 
sioner, whe is appointed by, and reports directly to, 
the minister of public instruction, Thus the chief 
authority of the universities is distinctly of a lay cha- 
racter. The secondary schools are the special domain 
of the school-board, which, as was mentioned, is a 
section of the provincial consistory. Though this 
board is principally composed of lay members, and 
completely free in its action, its intimate relations with 
the ecclesiastical section of the consistory render it 
essentially religious, 

Before passing to the orgamsation of the primary 
schools, we ought to notice a connection that exists 
between the secondary schools and universities. With 
the board regulating the secondary schools, is asso- 
ciated a commission composed usually of the university 
professors of the province, chiefly for the important 
pur of examining the candidates for the offices of 
secondary schools, of revising the re- 


* Translated into Englisb by Mrs Sarah Austin, and published 
in « cheap volume 


cords of the examinations of these schools, and like- 
wise of examining such pupils as are desirous of 
passing to the university. The school-board of the 
consistory has also under its authority certain semi- 
naries in which the teachers of the primary schools. 
for their duties, 
avery commune ought to have a school, even 

the law of the state; the pastor of the fe the 
natural inspector of this school, along with a commu- 
nal committee of administration and superintendence. 

In urban communes, where there are several schools 
and establishments for primary education of a higher 
pitch than the common country schools, the magistrates 
constitute over the particular committees of the several 
schools, a superior committee, which superintends all 
these, and forms them into a harmonic system. This 
committee is termed the school deputation. 

There is, moreover, at the principal place of the 
circle, another inspector, whose sphere comprehends 
ail the schools of the circle, and who corresponds with 
the local inspectors and committee. ‘This new inspec- 
tor, whose jurisdiction is always extensive, is generally 
an ecclesiastic, and is named the school-inspector of 
the circle.” 

It is necessary here to mention the local ment 
of the Prussian departments, into which, it will be 
recollected, each of the ten provinces is divided. Each 
department, like the provinces, has a council, the mem- 
bers of which hold of the ministry of the interior, and 
have much wider duties than the sections of the pro- 
vincial councils, every counsellor having a special duty, 
or branch of business, under his own char The 
counsellor for education, however, named the Schul- 
rath, is appointed by the minister of public instruc- 
tion, and is thus directly connected with the state. 
To the Schulrath belongs the task of inspecting ali 
the departmental primary schools, and of receiving the 
reports of the circle inspectors, and, through them, of 
the communal inspectors ; in short, this functionary 
is the real director of primary education in each depart- 
ment, or, as it is sometimes called, regency. 

As it is on the system of primary instruction that 
the true education of a nation must be founded, it is 
to this part of the Prussian institutions that we shall 
chiefly direct the reader's attention. The schools of 
higher instruction, namely, the secondary schools and 
universities, are calculated for the training of profes- 
sional men and the richer classes, while the primary 
schools are devoted to the education of the lower or- 
ders, on whose intelligence the internal peace, order, 
and prosperity of every nation, mainly depend.* 

In Prussia, as in other German states, education is 
compulsory. From theage of six to fourteen, every child 
must bekept by the parents unremittingly at school, un- 
less competent private instruction is proved to be given 
to the child at home. Masters are bound in the same 
manner to keep their apprentices at school; and in 
order that the children may prosecute some employ- 
ment at home, if necessary, by the arrangement of the 
school hours they are left a certain time free. Pe- 
nalties, gradually rising in severity as the offence is 
repeated, are exacted from those heads of families who 
neglect this duty, and if Jews, they are deprived of 
their civil privileges, here the parents are willing, 
but necessitous, means are taken to provide them with 
books and clothing. This burden falls generally on 
the commune, which is likewise bound to build and 
maintain, according to the amount of population, one 
or more primary schools, The smallest commune 
must maintain one school, at least, of this character. 
The prescribed branches of instruction in the primary 
schools are of a higher cast than those in the paro- 
chial seminaries of Scotland. They are as follows :— 
1. Religion and morality, 2. The German tongue, 
and, in the Polish provinces, the vernacular language. 
3. The elements of geometry and the general principles 
of drawing. 4, Calculation and applied arithmetic. 
5. Theelementsof physics, of general history, and Prus- 
sian history. 6. Singing. 7. Writing. 8 Gymnas- 
tic exercises. 9. The more simple manual labours, 
and some instruction in the relative country occupa- 
tions. A school, and teachers capable of conducting 
it, upon the preceding plan laid down by law, must be 
maintained in the rural parishes and towns, at the 
expense of the inhabitants, With this view, the ru- 
ral communes form country-school-unions, which are 
composed of all landed proprietors and heads of fami- 
lies. These have the burden of the schools to support, 
which consist of a salary to the teachers, and a super- 
annuated allowance; a school-house of suitable con- 
venience and size, and the furniture, books, and 
instruments required by the teacher, with a fund for 
the assistance of needy scholars, Regarding all these 
points the law lays down the necessary details. In a 
country containing Catholics, Protestants, and Jews, 
specific rules, it is evident, must be given for the se- 
lection of teachers, and in other points where reli- 
gious instruction is involved. In these res 

Prussia presents an example of toleration, which can- 
not be too much admired, The monarch is Protes- 
tant, and that religion is the established one in the 
state, yet the Catholics are put on a level of perfect 
equality with the followers of the reformed doctrines. 
The principal teacher in every communal school is 


* Regarding the schools, it ought to be men- 
tioned, for the satisfaction of those who take an interest in the 
subject, that instruction in the classics forms a part both in the 
secondary and in the higher systems of Prussian 0 
though they form a fur Jess prominent branch than in 
schools. 
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one professing the belief of the majority, the subordi- 
nate master that of the minority. At the same time, 
to the Jewish population the schools are equally open, 
though they have no voice in the administration of 
them. In pursuance of these tolerant rules, if Jews, 
Catholics, or Protestants prefer a private school, the 
government readily permits them to establish it; the 
only thing not permitted being—neglect of education. 

As we advance from the primary schools of the ru- 
ral communes to those of the small towns, where the 
means of the inhabitants are generally greater, we find 
the plan of education extended, and higher branches 
of learning included in it. The schools described 
above are termed elementary schools, and those we 
now allude to, burgher sch: Both are considered 
primary, and often exist, both at the same time, in 
towns, In the eer schools, mathematics, natural 
historyand philosophy, geography, the higher branches 
of arithmetic, and Latin to a certain extent, must be 
taught, being the mininum of education laid down by 
law for this class of schools. 

To suit peculiar circumstances, burgher schools oc- 
casionally take a step still nearer to the secondary 
schools, and are then termed nasia, a word 
expressive of their elementary or preparatory charac- 
ter. The laws respecting primary education, besides, 
admit of its accommodation to the sex of the pupils. 
Separate establishments, wherever possible, areerected, 
with teachers of their own sex, for girls; and indeed 
the l:.tter are always under the care of females, The 
laws are exceedingly strict in condemning and punish- 
ing all attempts at proselytism in schools of mixed 
persuasions, and the wishes of parents are to be in no 
case disregarded upon the subject of the religious in- 
struction of their children. Special masters of their 
own persuasion are appointed for children; and where 
the sects are too numerous to permit of this, parents 
are strongly enjoined to take upon themselves the du- 
ties of religious instruction, Allusions to this and 
similar subjects are frequently made by pastors from 
the pulpits, at the incitation and desire of the autho- 
rities of the land, At the same time, Christian piety 
is the characteristic of the schools, and the day’s in- 
struction commences and terminates regularly with 
prayer. Corporal punishments are only on the rarest 
occasions, and in extreme cases, resorted to by the 
teachers. No particular books are recommended by 
the authorities, nor any rules laid down for the choice 
of them, excepting for those on religious subjects, 
The Bible and the Catechisms are the manuals of the 
Protestants, and the Catholic bishops, with the aid of 
the provincial consistory, have the guidance of the 
Catholic schools, or branches of schools, in this re- 
spect, though every thing of a controversial character 
is avoided. 

Without good teachers, it is evident that the most 
unexceptionable scheme of education must be rendered 
null and void. So strongly has this been felt by the 
government in question, that they have established 
seminaries in every department for this special pur- 
pose. Another country might have trusted to the 
chance supply of young men from the provincial col- 

but nothing in the whole Prussian system of 
education is left to chance. The teachers must be 
men trained to their particular duty. The public trea- 
sury, and the departmental school-fund, bear the ex- 
pense of these seminaries, which are under the 
government of fixed regulations. A certain number 
of pupils only is admitted ; they are to be Catholics or 
Protestants, accordirg to the number of teachers of 
each persuasion wanted for the department; they 
must he from sixteen to eighteen years of age, and 
must have gone through, before admission, certain 
courses in the ordinary schools ; these and many other 
regulations are adopted in order to render the body of 
teachers throughout the land efficient and pious men. 
Yet, although the government take this method of se- 
curing a constant supply of teachers, they do not re- 
ject able men educated in other quarters; on the 
contrary, when that ability is demonstrated, they 
readily make use of the services of such individuals, 
This is in the true spirit of wisdom and liberality. 
- After their course of three years is completed, the 
candidates for admission to the office of public instruc- 
tor are examined by a commission appointed for the 
purpose. These examinators sit every half year, and 
are four in number, two being lay, and two clerical, 
The bishop of the diocese appoints the clerical exami- 
nators for Catholic candidates, and the ecclesiastical 
authorities of the provinces have the same power with 
regard to Protestants. The lay examinators are no- 
minated by the provincial consistory. Thus are all 
sectarian partialities, which often creep into the deci- 
sions of the most honest and well-meaning, as much 
as possible guarded against, and justice secured to all 
in this important matter, After the successful candi- 
dates have received their appointment, the watchful 
eve of the authorities does not lose sight of them. 
he older and higher masters have it in charge to 
watch over their young colleagues, to advise and sti- 
mulate them to exertion, to enter into associations 


* with them for the promotion of mutual improvement, 


by essay-writing, conversations, and discussions upon 
points relative to the great end of education. This 
object is furthermore advanced by missions at the 
public expense into foreign lands, where educational 
systems of —— have been established. In this 
manner have all the suggestions and improvements 
introduced by Pestalozzi, Graser, and others, been 
rapidly put in practice in Prussia, and those innova- 


tions which seemed truly valuable adopted and re- 
tained. 

Every functionary, whether holding a high or an 
inferior office connected with the Prussian educational 
establishment, is paid for his labour. Even the,office 
of royal commissioner to the universities, though 
termed an honorary office, has a salary attached to it. 
“ It belongs,” says M. Cousin, “ to the spirit of the 
Prussian government to employ few unpaid function- 
aries,” This says much for the wisdom of the govern- 
ment in question, 

In so brief a view as the preceding of Prussian 
education, we fear that the number of details may 
have prevented the general harmuny of the whole 
from being so apparent as it might have been in a more 
extended account. To remove this effect as far as 
possible, we shall conclude by giving M. Cousin’s re- 
marks and opinions respecting the law, in which this 
unequalled establishment was bestowed to bless the 
peuple of Prussia. 

“ The points of which I have now treated comprehend 
the whole mechanism of primary education in Prussia. 
There is not a single article but is literally borrowed 
from the law of 1819. This law, without entering 
into specialties relative to the several provinces, ne- 
glects no object of interest. As a legislative measure 
regarding primary instruction, it is the most compre- 
hensive and perfect with which I am acquainted. 

It is indeed impossible not to acknowledge its con- 
summate wisdom. No inapplicable general principles, 
no spirit of system, no particular and exclusive views, 
govern the legislator; he avails himself of all the 
means conducive to his end, even when these means 
differ widely from each other. A king, an absolute 
king, has given this law; an irresponsible minister 
has counselled and digested it, yet no mistaken spirit 
of centralisation or ministerial bureaucracy is be- 
trayed ; almost every thing is committed to the autho- 
rities of the commune of the department of the 
province ; with the minister is left only the impulsion 
and general superintendence. The clergy have an 
ample share in the direction of popular instruction, 
and the fathers of families are likewise consulted in 
the towns and in the villages. In a word, all the in- 
terests naturally concerned in the business find their 
place in this organisation, and concur each in its own 
manner to the common end—the civilisation of the 
people. 

This Prussian law appears to me, therefore, excel- 
lent; but we are not to imagine it the result of one 
man’s wisdom, Baron Von Altenstein, by whom it 
was digested, is not its author, and it may be said to 
have already existed in a mass of partial ordinances, 
and in the usages and manners of the country. 

The obligation on parents to send their children to 
school.is of long standing in Prussia. The extensive 
interference of the church in the education of the 
people, ascends to the origin of Protestantism, to which 
it indeed belongs; for it is evident that a revolution, 
accomplished in the name of liberty of thought, be- 
hoved, for its own defence and establishment, to work 
out the mental emancipation of the people, and the 
diffusion of education, The law of 1819 undoubtedly 
pitches sufficiently high what is to be taught in the 
elementary and burgher schools; but if this instruc- 
tion appear excessive for certain localities, it must be 
stated that it is already practised, and even surpassed, 
in many others, The boldest measure is the establish- 
ment of a great seminary for the education of primary 
schoolmasters in each department; but there were 
already similar establishments in most of the ancient 
provinces of the monarchy. In fine, this law did 
hardly more than distribute uniformly what existed 
previously, not only in Prussia, but throughout the 
whole of Germany. It is not, therefore, a metaphy- 
sical Utopia, arbitrary and artificial, like the greater 
part of our laws concerning primary education, but a 
measure founded on experience and reality. And 
herein is seen the reason why it could be carried into 
effect, and why it has so rapidly produced the happiest 
fruits. Previously assured that it was every where 
practicable, the Prussian minister vege | where required 
its execution, leaving the details to the authorities to 
whom they belonged, and reserving only to himself 
the primary movement, the impulsion, and the verifi- 
cation of the whole. This impulsion has been so 
steady, this verification so severe, and the communal, 
departmental, and provincial authorities, the school- 
board in the provincial consistories, the school coun- 
sellor in each council of department, the inspectors in 
the circles, the commissions in the towns, and the 
committees in the urban and rural communes—all the 
authorities superintendent of the schools, have exerted 
a zeal at once so unremitted and so well applied, that 
at present what the law prescribes is almost every 
where below what is actually performed. For ex- 
ample, this law commands the establishment in each 
department of a great primary seminary; and there 
is now not only one such in each department, but 
frequently, likewise, several smaller subsidiary semi- 
naries—a result which in a certain sort guarantees all 
others ; for such establishments can only flourish in 
proportion as the masters whom they prepare find 
comfortable appointments, and the comfortable ap- 
pointment of masters says every thing in regard to 
the prosperity of primary instruction, The school- 
masters have been raised to functionaries of the state, 
and, as such, have now right to a retiring pension in 
their old age; and there is formed in every depart- 
ment a fund for the widows and orphans of school- 
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masters, which the law has recommended rather than 
enforced, 

I have under my eyes a number of documents, 
which prove the wisdom of the ministerial measu 
and the p which primary instruction, and the 
civilisation which it represents, have made in this 
Polish portion of the monarchy. It would be likewise 
desirable that there were published in French all the 
ministerial and provincial instructions touching the 
application of the law of 1819 to the Jews, and the 
dissemination of a taste for education in this portion 
of the Prussian population, numerous and wealthy, 
but comparativel unenlightened, and apprehensive 
lest the faith of their children might be periled by an 
attendance on the public schools,” 

The number of children educated under this system 
is stated, in round numbers, at two millions, one mil- 
lion of boys and one of girls ; and the expense of their 
education is estimated by M. Cousin at six hundred 
thousand pounds. In this sum, however, the expenses 
attending the purchase of land and the erection of 
schoolhouses, &c. are not included, These, it is evi- 
dent, will amount toa considerable sum. Mr Frederick 
Hill, in his work on National Education, estimates it 
at an additional annual charge of six hundred thou- 
sand pounds, making the total twelve hundred thou- 
sand pounds yearly, It is inconceivable how Mr Hill 
could fall into so gross an exaggeration, which can be 
founded on no other supposition than that the Pruse 
sian communes build each a new school every year. 
We question if the whole parochial schools of Scotland 
cost five hundred pounds a-year for the repairs of old, 
or the building of new schoolhouses ; and the expense 
in Prussia, taking into account interest, money, rents, 
and every other contingency, is surely grossly over- 
rated at six hundred thousand pounds, A sum much 
smaller, we conceive (for we have no information on 
the point), will be nearer the truth. Each child, ac- 
cording to M. Cousin’s calculation, costs the small 
annual sum of six shillings for its education. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES, 

LEDYARD, THE TRAVELLER. 
Joun LEepyarp, one of the most enterprising of mo- 
dern travellers, was born in the year 1751, in the pro- 
vince of Connecticut, in North America. He lost his 
father at an early age, and to his mother, who was left 
with but scanty means for the education of four chil- 
dren, he was indebted for cares and counsels that made 
an indelible and most salutary impression on his heart. 
He received his education partly from her, but chiefly 
in the grammar school of Hartford. Being designed 
for the profession of the law, he pursued the study of 
that science for some time; with so little relish, how- 
ever, that his friends yielded to his wish to adopt an- 
other career, At the age of nineteen, he proceeded to 
Dartmouth College, in order to qualify himself to be- 
come a missionary among the Indians. At the college 
he acquired knowledge with ease ; manifested more 
indocility than diligence; and had not been there 
quite four months, when he suddenly disappeared, 
without the privity of any one. He is understood to 
have wandered to the borders of Canada, and among 
the Six Nations, with whose language and manners he 
formed an acquaintance, which was afterwards of 
much service to him, in his intercourse with savages 
in various parts of the world, Nearly four months 
elapsed before he returned to his college ; and, in the 
course of a few more, conceiving himself ill-treated, in 
consequence of some reproof for breach of discipline, 
he resolved to escape altogether. The mode of his 
flight was equally curious and characteristic. With 
the aid of some of his fellow-students, he felled, on the 
margin of the Connecticut river, a majestic forest tree, 
and fashioned its trunk into a canoe, fifty feet long 
and three wide. 

The canoe was finished, launched into the stream, 
and, by the further aid of his companions, equipped 
and prepared for a voyage. His wishes were now at 
their consummation, and bidding adieu to these haunts 
of the muses, where he had gained a dubious fame, he 
set off alone with a light heart to explore a river, with 
the navigation of which he had not the slightest ac- 
quaintance. The distance to Hartford was not less 
than one hundred and forty miles, much of the way 
was through a wilderness, and in several places there 
were dangerous falls and rapids, After pursuing a 
dangerous navigation for several days, and being on 
one occasion nearly precipitated over a fall in the 


river, he was fortunate in reaching his home, greatly 
to the surprise of his relatives, 

Ledyard next appears in the character of an en- 
thusiastic student of divinity. For some time, he 
sought the station of a parish minister ; until wearied 
with unexpected obstacles in the pursuit, and unable 
to obtain a licence to preach, he abandoned his theo- 
logical researches, and pious designs, in despair and 
mortification, The transition is startling—from the 
character of a candidate for the pulpit, to that of a 
common sailor, in which capacity we quickly find him 
on board of a vessel bound to Gibraltar, under the 
command of one of his father’s old friends, by whom 
he was treated rather as a friend and associate, thaa 
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a*member of the crew. At Gibraltar, struck with a 
military parade, he enlisted, “ thinking the profession 
of a soldier well suited to a man of honour and enter- 


out his adventure. 

At the expiration of a twelvemonth, when he was 
brought back to New London, he had gained only a 
knowledge of the duties and sufferings of a sailor. 
Poverty stared him in the face; dependence upon the 


bounty of his friends was intolerable to his lofty spirit ; 
yet no sedentary or common occupations com- 
ported with the temper and ambition of a genuine 
rover. He remembered to have heard from his father 
that he had wealthy relatives in England. For that 
country he resolved to embark, with the 


faney, of Kind patronage, by means of 
h he might attain 


compete: 

some yet undetermined sphere of life. After working 
his passage, as a sailor, to Plymouth, in England, he 
remained destitute of means to reach London. For- 
tané threw him into the company of an honest Irish- 
man, whose plight exactly resembled his own; and 
the two friends agreed to set ont on foot for 
the i i turns, on the road, they 


his dreams vanished, and his pride prevented him 
ever renewing the attempt to be recognised. It was 
just at this period that Captain Cook was preparing 
for his third and last voyage rownd the world. The 
idea of aecom img him struck Ledyard with so 
much force, he at once enlisted in the British 
marine service, and soon contrived to gain an intro- 
duction to Captain Cook, who, struck by his appear- 
ance and. character, i i took him into his 
service and promoted him to be a corporal of marines. 

At the of twenty-five, Ledyard found himself 
embarked in an expedition such as his heart earned 
for ; and he ormed the voyage in a manner which 
called forth the approbation of his superiors. At an 
island called Onaloska, on the north-west coast of 
America, he was selected by Captain Cook to proceed 
alone on an expedition into the interior in search of a 
settlement of Europeans, which was believed to exist 
there. This hazardous commission he executed with 
ability and suecess, having, after a journey of some 
days, reached a small colony of Russians, three of 
whom he brought back with him tothe ship. Led- 
yard afterwards headed the party of marines who at- 
tended Captain Cook when he was killed by the natives 
at Owhyee, an account of which he subsequently pub- 


lished in the narrative of his voyage. 
For two after the return of the expedition to 
England, yard remained in the British navy. 


The war, however, now commencing betwixt Britain 
and the American provinces, he refused to be at- 
tached to any of the squadrons sent with hostile in- 
tentions against his country ; and in 1782 made the 
best of his way home, where he was welcomed by 
his mother, after an absence of eight years. A few 
months of retirement among his relations more than 
satisfied the mind of Ledyard, who was insatiable of 
adventure. Conceiving the plan of a voyage to the 
North-Pacific Ocean, he repaired to New York, but 
could obtain no coadjutors there. He next tried Phi- 
ladelphia, and after being reduced to the most morti- 
fying distress by poverty, met there with the encou- 
ragement which so anxiously sought for his new 
project. Robert Morris, the prince of liberal and saga- 
cious merchants, instantly took, as he expresses it, “‘ a 
noble hold of the enterprise,” en to contribute 
aship and funds for its execution, and provided the 
sanguine projector with the means of comfortable sub- 
sistence until all preparations should be completed. 
Unexpected difficulties multiplied, however, so as to 
defeat the hopes and exertions of both, and Morris 
lost an opportunity of acquiring immense wealth, in a 
mercantile adventure, which, when pursued by others 
several years after, verified in its lucrative results all 
the calculations of Ledyard—the first, whether in 
Eu or America, to suggest a scheme of trade with 
the North-West t. His views, observes Mr 
Sparks, his American biographer, accorded exactly 
with those acted upon by the first adventurers, who 
were rewarded success. 

Clinging still enthusiastically to his project, he do- 
tgrunined to try his fortune with it abroad, Robert 
Morris replenished his purse, and enriched him with 
letters of introduction to eminent merchants in Europe, 
particularly in France. He selected Cadiz as his first 
port ; spent upwards of a month there in the best so- 
cial circles ; wrote entertaining deseriptions to his 
friends in Americas and then suddenly quitted that 
scone for Brest and L'Orient. Some of the principal 
merchants of the latter city signed an agreement, by 
which they engaged to send him forth on his favourite 
— in a vessel fully equipped for the new and 

ous purpose. They actually provided a fine ship 
of four fundred tons; and Ledyard, after eight or 
nine months of buoyant hope and joyful diligence, was 
nearly at the summit of his wishes, when, from some 
difficulty with the  pmeng the voyage was en- 
tirely abandoned by his patrons. Again cruelly baffied 
and left pennyless, he shaped his course to Paris, 


where he supposed a better fortune might await his 
ambition as an explorer. Mr Jefferson happened to 
be then minister from the United States at the court 
of France. That illustrious patriot, with his habi- 
tual fondness for noble enterprise, animated the intel- 
ligent confidence, and relieved the immediate neces- 
sities of his romantic countryman. Ledyard contracted, 
besides, an intimacy with the celebrated Paul Jones, 
who assisted him to the best of his ability. 

The restless temperament of Ledyard did not suffer 
him to despair at his want of success in procuring the 
object of his desire. Clinging to his determination to 
find his way, by land if not by sea, to the north-west 
coast of America, with the view of exploring that vast 
and as yet almost unknown region, he formed a plan 
of travelling overland to the north-eastern extremity 
of Asia, through Russia and Siberia, and thence cross- 
ing Behring’s Straits. While preparing to set out in 
this extraordi undertaking, he was induced sud- 
denly to set out for London, an invitation having been 
sent to him to repair thither, and embark in an Eng- 
lish ship, which was in readiness to sail for the Paci- 
fic Ocean, and of which the owners undertook to 
have him set on shore at any place on the north-west 
coast that he might choose. In six days he was in 
London, where Sir Joseph Banks and other distin- 
guished men of science entered warmly into his plan, 
which was to land at Nootka Sound, and thence strike 
directly into the interior, and pursue his course, as 
fortune should guide him, to Virginia. Colonel Smith, 
then secretary of the American legation in London, 
described him, in an official letter, in these terms :— 
“He is perfectly calculated for the attempt; robust 
and healthy, and has an immense passion to make dis- 
coveries which will benefit society, and insure him, 
agreeably to his own expression, a small degree of ho- 
nest fame.” 

He embarked, with no other equipment than two 
dogs, an Indian pipe, anda hatchet : he thought him- 

now secure of his object ; but the vessel was not 
out of sight of land, before it was brought back by an 
order from the government ; and the voyage was 
finally relinquished ! This miscarriage might be 
deemed enough to have weighed upon his heart with 
invincible pressure; to have paralysed the energies 
of the stoutest spirit; but in a very short time after, 
Ledyard was prepared to “ make the tour of the 
globe, from London east, on foot.” He called himself 
“ the slave of fortune and the son of eare,” remarking, 
however, that “ the nearer the approach which he had 
so often made to each extreme of happiness and dis- 
tress, had rendered him so hardy, that he could meet 
either with composure.” Sir Joseph Banks, Dr 
Hunter, Sir James Hall, and Colonel Smith, subscribed 
a small sum for his journey, and contributed also the 
most flattering letters of introduction. At Hamburgh, 
to which city he immediately went, he unfortunately 
learned that an American major, whom he wished to 
enlist as the companion of his enterprise, had repaired 
to Copenhagen, and fallen there into the severest pe- 
cuniary embarrassments. Our enthusiast hastened to 
the Danish capital, in order to sacrifice his ten guineas 
for the relief of one whom, in fact, he had never seen 
—to whom he owed no assistance. He travelled far 
aside from his direct route, and exposed himself to all 
the evils of a winter journey through Sweden and Fin- 
land. The major took his money ; but, after they had 
passed an amicable fortnight together in Copenhagen, 
answered his wish of further companionship by saying. 
“No; I esteem you, but I can travel in the way 1 
do with no man on earth.” The simple generosity 
of Ledyard submitted ; he drew a bill on his friend 
Colonel Smith, for a smal] sum, and, in the depth of 
winter, “ set out for Tornea, alone, without friends, 
on a road almost unfrequented at that season, and with 
the certainty that he must travel northward six hun- 
dred miles, before he could turn his steps towards a 
milder climate, and then six or seven hundred more, 
in descending to St Petersburgh, on the other side of 
the Gulf of Bothnia.” He chose, too, a different di- 
rection from the common one, and far into the 
most unfrequented parts of Finland, Before the 20th 
of March, he reached St Petersburgh ! that is, within 
seven weeks of the time of leaving Stockholm, making 
the average distance per week which he travelled about 
two hundred miles, No part of his Journal, pee 
this dreadful tour, has been preserved ; and his suf- 
ferings can therefore only be conjectured. 

At St Petersburgh, his letters procured him emi- 
nent acquaintance, among whom the learned Professor 
Pallas and Count de Ségur proved his chief patrons. 
After waiting there nearly three months, he obtained 
at length his passport for the prosecution of his jour- 
ney to Siberia. Just at this time, a Scotch physician 
was going to the province of Kolyvan, in the employ- 
ment of the empress, Ledyard joined him, anc thus 
had a companion for more than three thousand iciles 
of his route. They passed through Moscow, Kazan, 
Tobolsk ; and our adventurer remained a week at Bar- 
naoul, the capital of Kolyvan, and the term of his 
companion’s journey. After spending a week at Bar- 
naoul, he set out for Irkutsk with the courier who 
had charge of the mail. Here he remained about ten 
days, and then proceeded down the river Lena, and 
arrived at Yakutsk after a vovage of twenty-two days. 
This place was unfortunately aestined to be the ter- 
minating point of his wonderful journey. The Rus- 
sian government, with its habitual meanness, suspected 
his intentions, and ordered him to be detained or pre- 


vented from going farther. ‘ 


It was while spending @ dreary and inclement winy 
terat Yakutsk, t iat Ledyard penned in his journal his 


exquisite and on Women—a 
unstudied ion, with whi 
son to be pleased with all the most elaborate and 


finely-termed compliments that gallantry or flat 
ever produced :—“‘I have observed (says he) mend 
all nations, that the women ornament themselves more 
than the men; that, wherever found, they are the 
same kind, civil, obliging, humane, tender beings; that 
they are ever inclined to y and cheerful, timorous 
and modest. They do not hesitate, like man, to per. 
form a hospitable or generous action; not ty, 
nor but full of courtesy and 
on society ; industriou i uous 
also, more virtuous, and performing more good ac- 
tions than he. I never addressed myself in the lan- 
guage of decency and friendship to a woman, whether 


or savage, without receiving a decent and 
friendly answer. With man it has often been other- 
wise. In wandering over the barren plains of inhos- 


itable Denmark, through honest Sweden, frozen 
pland, rude and churlish Finland, unprincipled 
Russia, and the wide-spread regions of the wandering 
Tartar, if hu , dry, cold, wet, or sick, woman has 
ever been friendly to me, and uniformly so; and to 
add to this virtue, so worthy of the appellation of be- 
nevolence, these actions have been performed in so 
and if I was dry, I drank 
sweet draught, and, if hungry, ate the coarse mor- 
sel, with a double relish,” 

Ledyard had not been quite two months at Yakutsk, 
when Captain Billings arrived there from his expedi- 
tion to the river Kolyme and Frozen Ocean. The 
captain was one of our traveller's companions during 
the whole of Cook’s last voyage, and might well be 
“ surprised at meeting his acquaintance in the 
heart of Siberia,” not having heard from him since 
their separation at the close of the veyage. After 
they had passed about five weeks together at Yakutsk, 
Billings persuaded Ledyard to return to Irkutsk with 
him, a distance of fifteen hundred miles, which they 
accomplished in seventeen days, travelling in sledges 
up the river Lena, on the ice. Ere a month more had 
elapsed; Ledyard was arrested as a French spy! by 
“an absolute order from the empress ;” hurried into 
a kibitka with two gnards, conducted with all speed 
to Moscow, and thence to the frontiers of Poland, 
where his ferocious attendants released him, with the 
suggestion that he might go where he pleased, but if 
he returned again to dominions of the empress, he 
would be hanged! This transportation, as it be 
called, was effected in six weeks, over a space of six 
thousand versts, three versts being equal to two Eng- 
lish miles. 

After undergoing this ignominious and cruel treat- 
ment, Ledyard Konigsberg absolutely destitute, 
and in bad health. He was so fortunate as to dispose 
there of a draft for five guineas on his old benefac- 
tor, Sir Joseph Banks, a sum by which he was en- 
abled to pursue his journey to England. Once more, 
therefore, after an absence of fifteen months, do we find 
him in the British capital, and, to use his own words, 
5 aoe disappointed, ragged, and pennyless, but with 
a whole heart.” He had scarcely enjoyed, in London, 
time enough to choose his lodgings, when Sir Joseph 
Banks proposed to him, on behalf of the African As- 
sociation, an expedition into the interior of Africa. 
He replied, that he had always determined to traverse 
the continent of Africa, as soon as he had explored 
the interior of North America. Sir Joseph gave him 
a note of introduction to the secretary of the Associa- 
tion, with whom he sought an immediate interview. 
“ Before I had learned from the note the name and 
business of my visitor,” says the secretary (Mr Beau- 
foy) in an official report, “I was struck with the 
manliness of his person, the breadth of his chest, the 
openness of his countenance, and the inquietude of his 
eye.” Being asked when he would set out—“ to-mor- 
row morning”—was his answer. His biographer 
dwells upon this phrase, as an instance of extraordi- 
nary decision and fortitude of character. The fre- 
quency of his disappointments, the freshness of his 
sufferings, the magnitude of the labours and perils 
inseparable from the new enterprise, would have caused 
any other than Ledyard to hesitate at least, if not to 
one from it in utter satiety, lassitude, despair, or 

rror, 

The route traced for him by the Association, was 
from London to Paris, th to Marseilles, across the 
Mediterranean to Egypt, from Alexandria to Grand 
Cairo, from Cairo to Sennaar, and thence westward, 
in the latitude and supposed direction of the Niger. 
He stopped in Paris seven or eight days, performing 
homage of gratitude to his inestimable friends, Jeffer- 
son and Latayette. Ina little more than a month, he 
was in Alexandria; and, in less than a week m 
at Grand Cairo, only the starting-post of his arduous 
expedition, Here three months were consumed be- 
fore he had any certainty of being able to proceed in 
his design. He awaited the departure of the caravan, 
which he wished to my to Sennaar. Alas, it 
was his fate to close his earthly career just when on 
the eve of departure for the interior! During his resi- 
dence at Cairo, his pursuits had made it necessary for 
him to be much exposed to the heat of the sun, and to 
other deleterious influences of the climate, at the most 
unfavourable season of the year. The consequence 


wasan attack of a bilious complaint, which he thought 
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to remove by the common nas | of vitriolic acid. 
Whether this was administered by himself, or by some 
other person, is not related, but the quantity taken 
was so great as to produce violent and burning pains, 
that threatened to be fatal, unless immediate relief 
could be procured. This was attempted by a power- 
ful dose of tartar emetic. But all was in vain. The 
best medical skill in Cairo was called to his aid with- 
out effect, and he closed his life of vicissitude and toil, 
at the moment when he imagined his severest cares 
were over, and the er rm before him were more 
flattering than they been at any former period. 
He was decently interred, and all suitable respect was 
paid to his obsequies by such friends as he had found 
among the European residents in the capital of Egypt. 
The precise day of his death is not known, but the 
event is supposed to have happened towards the end 
of November 1788. He was in the thirty-eight 
year of his age. 

Regret is deep, not only for the extinction of such 
a spirit, but for the loss of that chance of discovery 
which attended his undertaking. He had seen more, 
could endure more, and persevere further, than any 
other man. His intense zeal, incredible activity, 
dauntless courage, resolute honour, comprehensive in- 
a, poe all that could be achieved by an 


individ 


A GUERNSEY LEGEND. 
(From the Guernsey and Jersey Magazine. } 
Near the village of King’s Mills. in Guernsey, in one 
of the prettiest estates on the island, is a neat little 
cottage, called the Domaillerie, which I have often 
very much admired, Its situation in loneliness and 
beauty attracted me at those times when the heart is 
weary with the bustle and cares of an unsatisfying 
world, and seeks in solitude and quiet for the peace it 
has failed to find elsewhere. The most luxuriant ivy 
crowns the roof, and a beautiful honeysuckle mantles 
its walls; a well, covered with roses and a shady fig- 
tree, stands close to the cottage door, and behind it, 
under a wooded bank, rises a ruin. On the opposite 
hill there is a large misshapen stone, and near it, an 
old well also covered with ivy and sweet-briar, whilst 
the largest magnolia, ever seen in any but a foreign 
climate, grows beside it, and is said to have flourished 
thus from its proximity to the well, formerly known as 
a consecrated one, and rendered famous by its alleged 
miraculous healing powers. Many were the pil- 

i performed by those who suffered from what 
is still called “‘ Le mal de la Fontaine,” and man 
were the prayers addressed to the patron of the well 
--St Mary—by her superstitious votaries. The stone, 
it is added, was placed there as a wa k to the be- 
nighted pilgrim, but when and how the well ceased to 
be esteemed, no one could inform me. I, however, 
collected from the oldest neighbours something like a 
legend in the following sketch. 

Many years ago the Domaillerie cottage was inha- 
bited byan extraordinary old woman, unknown toevery 
one. Whence shecame, and who she was, were enig- 
mas equally unsolvable. She was nota native, being 
quite ignorant of the language, and only accompanied 
by an infant about two years of age ; so that her birth- 
place, and the cause of her emigration, were secrets 
confined to her own breast, and which she seemed in 
nowise disposed to trust to any of her neighbours. 
Her person was any thing but prepossessing, described 
as a tall somewhat stooping figure, gene concealed 
in the folds of a plaid mantle of the darkest grain, 
with long raven locks grizzled by time, and large fierce 
black eyes peering from under the shade of a close, 
strange-looking bonnet, which, together with a brow 
and face of peculiar expression, completely awed the 
most venturesome gossip in endeavours to form the 
— intimacy with the forbidding stranger. 

he cottage now spoken of did not then belong to 
this estate, neither was it the same I spoke of in the 
beginning ; but it stood where that tangled mass of 
ruins rises from the ivy and briars, that have over- 
grown them. It belonged to a person of the name-of 
Dubois, a foreigner; there was a en in front, 
stretching to the foot of the opposite hill, and hed 
high on either side by a fence of poplars, so thickly 
entwined with evergreens as to be impenetrable to 
every eye, though overlooked from the summit of the 
hill, now so thickly wooded, 

At the time of Margery’s first appearance, some 
fifty winters must have omed over her. The child 
—her grandchild, she called-her—was the most beau- 
tiful fairy-like little creature ever beheld,, and the old 
woman seemed devoted to her charge ; it was the only 
thing that appeared to interest her, and the love was 
ardently returned by the child ; never did their near- 
est neighbour remember to have beheld them apart— 
ho, not-for an instant. How they lived, as no one 
ever crossed their threshold, it was impossible to 3 
but it was reasoned that, as they could not live with- 
out meat, and meat, however plentiful, was not to be 
had without money, they must have had something 
whereon to depend for support, particularly as Mar- 
gery never sought employment beyond the house and 
garden, and that the child Effie was apparently sup- 
plied with every necessary, the best and finest that 
could be procured. They were rarely, very rarely, 
teen beyond the precincts of the enclosure—atill more 
teldom known to stray farther than the wood and 
valley that surrounded them. Now, all this was very 
Mysterious, and at first caused no little stir amongst 


the gossiping neighbours of St, Mary's parish; many 
were the conjectures, the whispers, and ideas, set 
forth upon the occasion; many were the assemblies 
round the tea-table or rustic sofa, at which plans were 
proposed for the gratification of their curiosity ; all, 
however, proved abortive, and the taciturnity and 
chilling aspect of the object of their suspicions being 
insurmountable, the tumult gradually subsided, and a 
perplexing shrug, a sidelong glance, or bewildered 
stare, were the only general expressions in which they 
vented the disappointment of baffled inquisitiveness, 

Meanwhile, time swept on in his restless course, and 
traced many a deeper furrow on Margery’s brow, 
wreathing the raven locks with many a snowy braid, 
and casting a thicker film across the still bright eye. 
On Effie it had breathed tenderly—lightly; it had 
moulded the fairy form to perfect symmetry, given 
the glowing complexion a more delicate tint, and 
drawn forth each intellectual power to enlighten and 
embellish her open countenance. Her large deep blue 
eyes were mild, and almost sad ; and had not a sunny 
smile ever played round her mouth, they would have 

iven her a decided expression of melancholy. Her 
fair was of the brightest, fairest, hue, falling in rich 
luxuriant curls on her neck and forehead. Never 
were two beings more unlike in person and manners 
than Effie and her grandmother. The bold and 
haughty demeanour of the old woman melted into hu- 
mility and sweetness in her child; the stern misan- 
thropy of Margery disappeared in the gentle bearing 
of voung Effie, for though she never had formed an 
acquaintance, or joined the sports of the children, who 
were frequently on the hill and in the wood, yet her 
pleasant smile, and a few kind words spoken in the 
sweetest voice, had won all hearts, and she was loved 
and pitied as much as her grandmother was feared 
and detested. 

They were often closely watched by the idle school- 
boys and prying gossips, and it is spoken of as a lovely 
sight when they were seen together on a summer’s 
evening seated under the fig-tree beside their door; 
old Margery, with one arm placed carelessly round 
Effie, and the other hand supporting a thick black- 
looking volume, which she apparently read and ex- 
plained to her pupil, whose rosy cheek reclined against 
that dark and pallid countenance, her eyes now gazing 
earnestly on the wondrous book—now lifted in their 
innocence to meet the softened smile of her instruc- 
tress. It must have been a pleasant sight; and the 
neighbours often heard, too, from that lonely dwelling- 
place the silvery notes of Effie’s wild plaintive music, 
as she sung in the still evenings what seemed to be a 
foreign h Sixteen years had passed without any 
change of place or purpose; the mist that enveloped 
them was as dark and impenetrable as ever, till it was 
rumoured that stranger sounds than those of Effie’s 
hymn were heard at night in Margery’s cottage. 
Some one told how they had seen two mantled figures 
standing at St Mary’s well, and how, upon another 
evening, Effie‘was seen alone with the stranger ; but 
by day no trace of him was seen, not the smallest 
change perceptible for some months, But one night 
—one calm, soft, autumn night—a piercing shriek 
rang through the wood : once, only once, the peasant, 
who was passing, had heard it, yet it thrilled and re- 
echoed with such fearful sharpness, that it froze his 
very life blood, and he dared not approach the spot. 
In the deep silence that succeeded, there was some- 
thing too appalling to be trespassed on; he returned 
to his home, and the next morning, on repairing to 
the spot, old Margery was found seated at the foot of 
the great white stone beside the well, her hands 
clasped, her eyes wild and tearless, her cloak half cast 
off, and her white hair floating loosely on her shoul- 
ders, They spoke to her, but she answered not ; they 
lifted her, called her by name, she neither heard nor 
heeded them; they asked for Effie, and she looked 
up, shrinking convulsively away and murmuring “ Efiie 
—Effie—love—lost !” then, all at once, she started up, 
tossed her arms on high, and shouted loudly “‘ Effie!”’ 
then, a darting from them, she rushed to her 
cottage, whither they did not follow, and nothing 
more was seen of her until the following morning. 
when a figure was noticed leaning against the stone, 
one arm ny around it, the other concealing the 
face in the folds of a mantle. The plaided form and 
streaming hair was not to be mistaken: the neigh- 
bours hastened towards the place, accosted, and would 
have comforted the old woman, but it was too Jate, 
that proud heart beat no longer. As the mantle fell 
from the powerless hand, it disclosed its awful secret. 
The once flashing eye was fixed and glassy: the lips, 
compressed into a forced smile, were cold and colour- 
less; death was there marbling that wasted counte- 
nance, and clutching within his remorseless grasp the 
blighted and broken heart of poor old Margery. 

The peasants, shocked and affected at the sight, re- 
moved the body: with difficulty they detached the 
stiffened arm from the stone, and bore her to the cot- 
tage ; there, on a little table, before an old arm-chair, 
was the mysterious volume so often on Margery’s 
knee; it was an English Bible, and om it was a paper 
on which the following words were written in a clear 
bold hand: “ Lay me where you find me.” This 
evidently referred to her death, and accordingly per- 
mission was sought and obtained to fulfil this her last 
request, She was buried at the foot of the stone, and 
wept over by many who, during her lifetime, had 
avoided her with fear, but who now, touched by her 


misfortunes and melancholy end, came voluntarily to 


pay the last tribute of respect to the remains of the 
unknown Margery. 

The interior of the was found in the neatest 
order, but nothing that could throw further light on- 
' the fortunes or fate of Effie was discovered, until the 
lapse of time rendered it useless to attempt recovery’ 
of the mysteriously lost maiden, It seems that the 
young and innocent being had been wooed by one 
who, at the time, headed.a band of desperate smugglers: 
on coast of the island; and who, on the specious 
pretence that he could inform her of her relatives in a 
foreign land, had more than once induced her to listen’ 


| to his flattering and treacherous tale. At last, con- 


vinced of the vileness of his character, she had con- 
temptuously ordered him na longer to seek her society. 
But the wretch was not thus to be baffied. Hastily 
seizing her person, and preventing her from making 
more than one wild cry of distress, with the assistance 
of an associate, he carried her off in the darkness, and 
4 ad Effie was speedily transported from the 
island. 

While such is believed to be the true solution of the 
mystery which hung over the fate of the young in- 
mate of the cottage, the —— belief took a different 
turn, Superstition threw her mantle over the scene; 
and tales were circulated regarding the cottage and its 
ruined well, which gratified the sentiments of wonder 
in the simple peasantry, It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the Domaillerie so soon fell into decay, and 
that Dubois gladly parted with it to the owner of the 
woodland estate, who built the present cottage, but 
has never yet persuaded a native to inhabit it. 


HERDS OF SWINE IN NEW FOREST. 

Iw ancient Saxon times, when the country was in a 
great measure covered with forests, the feeding of 
eattle, horses, and swine, particularly the latter ani- 
mals, among the woods, formed a profitable employ- 
ment to many a possessor of the soil. The liberty, also, 
to feed hogs in certain districts of the forests of the 
king, was a privilege conferred by monarchs on monks, 
barons, and others, whom they were desirous of fa- 
vouring. There are now few vestiges of these ancient 
practices in any part of the kingdom, the rights of 
free common and pasturage having been from time to 
time abolished, or taken away by covert means, till 
little of the kind remains to attest the former usages 
of the country. Among such as are not yet swept 
away, may be mentioned the right of pasturage for 
hogs in the New Forest in Hampshire, thus pleasingly 
described by Gilpin in his “ Remarks on Forest 
Scenery.” 

“These woods also afford excellent feeding for 
hogs, which are led in the autumn season into man 
parts of the forest, but especially among the oaks | 
beeches of Boldrewood, to fatten on mast. It is among 
the rights of the forest borderers to feed their hogs in 
the forest during the pawnage month, as it is called. 
which commences about the end of September, and 
lasts six weeks. For this privilege they pay a trifling 
acknowledgment at the Steward’s Court at Lyndhurst. 
The word pawnage was the old term for the money 
thus collected. 

The method of treating hogs at this season of 
migration, and of reducing a large herd of these un- 
manageable brutes to perfect obedience and good go- 
vernment, is curious, The first step the swineherd 
takes, is to investigate some close sheltered part of the 
forest, where there is a conveniency of water, and 
plenty of oak or beech mast, the former of which he 
prefers when he can have it in sufficient abundance, 
He fixes next on some spreading tree, round the bole 
of which he wattles a slight circular fence of the 
dimensions he wants, and, covering it roughly with 
aoeere and sods, he fills it plentifully with straw or 
fern, 


Having made this preparation, he collects his 
colony among the farmers, with whom he commonly 
agrees for a shilling a-head, and will get together 
perhaps a herd of five or six hundicd hogs. Having 
driven them to their destined habitation, he gives 
them a plentiful supper of acorns, or beech mast, 
which he had already pete, sounding his horn 
during the repast. He then turns them into the litter, 
where, after a long journey and a hearty meal, they 
sleep deliciously. 

The next morning he lets them look a little 
around them, shows them the pool, or stream, where 
they may occasionally drink, leaves them to pick up 
the offals of the last night's meal, and, as evening 
draws on, gives them another plentiful repast under 
the pm) ees trees, which rain acorns upon them 
for an hour together at the sound of his horn, He 
then sends them again to sleep, 

The following day he is perhaps at the pains of 
procuring them another meal, with music playing as 
usual. He then leaves them a little more to them- 
selves, having an eye, however, on their evening 
hours. But, as their bellies are full, they sel! sa 
wander far from home, retiring commonly very or- 
derly and early to bed. 

‘After this, he throws his sty open, and leaves them 
to cater for themselves; and from henceforward has 
little more trouble with them during the whole time 


of their migration, New and then, in calm weather. 
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when mast falls sparingly, he calls them perhaps to- 
gether by the music of his horn to a gratuitous meal 

in general they need little attention, returning 
regularly home at night, though they often wander 
in the day two or three miles from their sty. There 
are experienced leaders in all herds, which have spent 
this roving life before, and can instruct their juniors 
in the of it. By this management, the herd 
is carried home to their respective owners in such 
condition, that a little dry meat will soon fatten them. 

I would not, however, have it supposed, that all 
the swineherds in the forest manage their colonies 
with this exactness. Bad governments and bad go- 
vernors will everywhere exist; but I mention this as 
an example of sound policy, not as a mere Platonic or 
Utopian scheme, but such as hath been often realised, 
and hath as often been found productive of good order 
and public utility. The hog is commonly supposed to 
be an obstinate, headstrong, unmanageable brute ; 
and he may perhaps have a degree of positiveness in 
his temper. In general, however, if he be properly 
managed, he is an orderly docile animal. The only 
difficulty is, to make your meanings, when they are 
fair and friendly, intelligible to him, Effect this, and 
you may lead him with a straw. 

Nor is he without his social feelings when he is 
at liberty to aoe them. In these forest migra- 
tions, it 1s commonly observed. that of whatever num- 
ber the herd consists. they generally separate, in their 
daily excursions, into such little knots and societies 
as have formerly had habits of intimacy together; 
and in these friendly groups they range the forest, 
returning home at night in different parties, some 
earlier aud some later, as they have been more or less 
fortunate in the pursuits of the day. 

It sounds oddly to affirm the hfe of a hog to be 
enviable, and yet there is something uncommonly 
pleasing in the lives of these emigrants. They seem 
then:seives, also, to enjoy their mode of life. You 
see them perfectly happy, going about at their ease, 
and conversing with each other in short, pithy, inter- 
rupted sentences, which are no doubt expressive of 
their own enjoyments, and of their social feelings. 

Besides the hogs thus led out in the mast season 
to fatten, there are others, the property of forest 
keepers, which spend the whole year in such societies, 
After the mast season is over, the indigenous forest 
hog depends chiefly for his livelihood on the roots of 
fern: and he would find this food very nourishing if 
he could have it in abundance. But he is obliged to 
procure it by so laborious an operation, that his meals 
are rarely accompanied with satiety. He continues, 
however, by great industry, to obtain a tolerable sub- 
sistence through the winter, except in frosty weather, 
when the ground resists his delving nose; then he 
must perish if he do not in some degree experience 
his master’s care. As spring advances, fresh grasses 
and salads of different kinds add a variety to his bill 
of fare ; and as summer comes on, he finds juicy ber- 
ries and grateful seeds, on which he lives plentifully 
till autumn returns, and brings with it the extreme 
of abundance. 

Besides these stationary hogs, there are others, 
in some of the most desolate parts of the forest, which 
are bred wild, and left to themselves, without any 
settled habitation. As they cost nothing, either in 
foud or care, their owners are content with the precari- 
ous profit of such as they are ableto reclaim, Charles I., 
i have heard, was at the expense of procuring the 
wild boar and his mate from the forests of Germany, 
which once certainly inhabited the forests of England, 
I have heard, too, that they propagated greatly in 
New Forest. Certain it is, there is found in it at this 
day a breed of hogs, commonly called forest pigs, 
which are very differegt from the usual Hampzhire 
breed ; and they have about them several of the cha- 
racteristic marks of the wild boar, The forest hog 
has broad shoulders, a high crest, and thick bristly 
mane, which he erects on any alarm. His hinder 
parts are light and thin, his ears are short and erect, 
and his colour either black or darkly brindled. He 
is much fiercer than the common breed, and will turn 
against an ordinary dog. All these are marks of the 
wild boar, from whom I have little doubt that in part 
he derives his pedigree, though his blood may be con- 
taminated with vulgar mixtures, But though he is 
much more picturesque than the common hog, he isin 
much less repute among farmers, The lightness of 
his hind quarters, and thinness of his flanks, ap- 
pear to great disadvan in the ham and the flitch. 

We well r ber an ion when, in one of 
our New Forest rambles, we had thrown ourselves 
down at the root of a beech tree, whence we 
looked abroad from underneath its wide canopy of 
foliage on a small streak of sunshine, which, penetrat- 
ing an opening in the wood, and failing athwart the 
ground mmm gave a broader and deeper effect to 
the shadows around, There was not a breath of air, 
and not a sound was to be heard, and we lay in all 
the listlessness of that dreamy musing which, to the 
idle mind, might seem as idleness, but which the 
philosopher ad moralist may well know how better 
tw uppreciate. Suddenly a sound like that of warlike 
music, mellowed somewhat by distance, came upon 
our cars. We retarted up from our recumbent posi- 
tion so far as Ww lean upon one arm, and strained to 
listen, Leing almost persuaded, not without some de- 
gree of awe, that we were svon to have our eyes gra- 
tified by some pageant of the green-garbed eives, 
Tie sound increased, and grew harsher as it ud- 


vanced; and as it drew yet nearer and nearer, the 
tramp of what might have passed for the fairy chi- 
valry was mingled with it, Even yet we were igno- 
rant of what s awaited us, until at length the 
leading boar of a large herd of forest swine came grunt- 
ing forward into the sunshine, followed by all the 
musical members of his harmonious detachment. 
Whether it was the cheering and cherishing effects of 
the sunshine, or that there was something savoury in 
the herbage of the spot, we know not, but the grunt- 
ing swelled into a louder chorus, their snouts became 
more and more busy, their ears and tails were kept in 
continued and joyous motion, and their small eyes 
seemed to flash back the sun’s rays with an unusual 
eagerness of expression. It was an interesting sight, 
and had swine not been the subject of it, we should 
tell the truth, and say, that it was a sight as beautiful 
as interesting. The creatures were in fine condition ; 
their bristles shone like silver; their bodies were 
clean, as if they had been daily washed and combed like 
a lady's lapdog ; and they seemed to be so free and so 
happy, that their very appearance filled our mind full 
of the romance of forest life and forest recollections. 
We sprung up in order to observe and to admire them 
more closely, but the noise we made alarmed them, 
and off they galloped in a terrible fright, helter 
skelter, with a speed which none of the porcine race, 
but such as are free swine of the forest, could have 
possibly exhibited; and long after the last of them 
had disappeared amid the more distant shades into 
which they penetrated, we still heard their retreating 
trumpets gradually dying away.” 


THE POOR MAN'S GRAVE, 
By Rosert 
The poor man's grave! this is the spot 
Where rests his weary clay ; 
And yet no graycstone lifts its head, 
To say what gravestones say ! 
No sculptured embicms blazon here, 
No weeping willows wave, 
No faint memorial, e’er so faint, 
Points out the poor man’s grave! 


No matter—he as soundly sleeps, 
As softly does repose, 

Though marbled urn around his grave 
No idle incense throws ! 

His lowly turf it burdens not, 
Yet that is ever green: 

And, hopping near it oft at morn, 
The little redbreast’s secn! 


For none disturb; the poor man’s grave— 
To touch it who would dare. 

Save some kind hand to smooth the grass, 
That grows all wildly there! 

The poor man’s grave ! call it his home— 
From sorrow all secure— 

For woe and want vex him no more, 
Whom Fortune stamped as poor! 


The poor man’s grave !—a lesson learn, 
And profit by’t who can— 

Here lies a man all nobly poor, 
And yet an honest man ! 

He was a man well known for worth, 
But all unknown to fame ; 

And yet within his village bounds, 
He did not lack a name! 

For all the village came to him, 
When they had need to call ; 

His counsel free to all was given, 
For he was kind to all! 

The young, the old, the sick, the hale, 
Found him a friend most sure ; 

For he rejoiced in other's weal, 
Although himself was poor! 


And yet not poor ; for calm content 
Made all that he possess'd 

Be cherished with a grateful heart, 
Which made it doubly blest. 

Serene "mid ills, to age designed, 
His days in peace did flow— 

His timeward pilgrimage is past, 
And now he sleeps below ! 

A happy man !—though on life’s shoals 
His bark was roughly driven, 

Yet still he braved the surge—because 
His anchorage was in heaven ! 

I know no more—what more would’st know, 
Since death deliverance gave : 

His spirit took its flight on high— 
This is the poor man’s grave! 


Inpia Paion to Britis Occuration.—Those 
who are disposed to call in question the occupation of 
India by the Brjtish, would do well to reflect on the 
general state of affairs—on the dreadful sufferings of 
the Hindoos—prior to the establishment of our hu- 
mane laws, imposed although they were by conquerors, 
On this subject Martin remarks as follows:—“ Ti- 
mour was justly denominated the * Firebrand of the 
Universe"—the greatest wholesale butcher that hu- 
manity ever heard of ; he plundered and massacred 
without distinction of religion or sex, and his track 
was marked by blood, desolation, famine, and pesti- 
lence. Aurungzebe and Tippoo were little better to- 
wards the Hindoos, After Abdallah captured Delhi 
in 1761, he ordered a general massacre, which lasted 
seven days! His guards were not even then glutted 
with slaughter, but the stench of dead bodies drove 
them out of the city; a great part of the buildin 
were reduced to ashes, and thousands who escaped the 
sword suffered a lingering death by famine, sitting 
upon the ruins of their smoking tenements, Thus, a 
city extending thirty-four miles in length, and con- 
taining two millions of inhabitants, became almost a 
heap of ruins, The historians of the day have handed 
down to posterity the must appalling riptions of 


human suffering—of women and men whipped naked 
through the streets with wanton tortures—citizens 
fleeing from their dearest friends as from beasts of 
prey, for fear of being devoured amidst general starva- 
tion : women feeding on their own children, and in- 
fants sucking at the breasts of their deceased mothers ; 
fire and sword seemed to contend for pre-eminence in 
the work of havoc and destruction ; the work of war 
and blood was perpetual, human heads piled in pyra- 
mids, and the streets of cities and towns rendered im- 
passable by heaps of slain ; the country in many places 
exhibiting few signs of being inhabited, save in the 
bones of murdered bodies, and the smouldering ruins 
of villages and temples; all law and religion trodden 
under foot, bonds of private friendship as well as of 
society broken, and every individual, as if amidst a 
forest of wild beasts, could rely upon nothing but the 
strength of his own arm, or the deep villany of his 
nature.— Martin's History of the British Colonies. 

DaruNKENNESS.—When this vice has taken fast 
hold of a man, farewell industry, farewell emulation, 
farewell attention to things worthy of attention. fare- 
well love of virtuous society, farewell decency of man- 
ners, and farewell, too, even an attention to person ; 
every thing is sunk by this predominant and brutal 
appetite. In how many instances do we see men who 
have begun life with the brightest prospects before 
them, and who have closed it without one ray of com- 
fort and consolation, Young men, with good for- 
tunes, good talents, good tempers, good hearts, and 
sound constitutions, only by being drawn into the 
vortex of the drunkard nee become by degrees the 
most loathsome and despicable of mankind. In the 
house of the drunkard there is no happiness for any 
one. All is uncertainty and anxiety. He is not the 
same man for any one day at atime. No one knows 
any thing of his outgoings or his incomings. When 
he will rise, or when he will lie down to rest, is wholly 
a matter of chance. That which he swallows for what 
he calls pleasure brings pain, as hourly as the night 
brings the morning. Poverty and misery are in the 
train. To avoid these results we are called upon to 
make no sacrifice. Abstinence requires no aid to ac- 
complish it. Our own will is all that is requisite ; 
and if we have not the will to avoid contempt, dis- 
grace, and misery, we deserve neither relief nor com- 
passion. —Cobbett’s Sermon on Drunkenness. 

Harry Days.—A paper was found at the death of 
Abderama III., one of the Moorish kings of Spain, 
who died at Cordova in 961, after a reign of fifty 
years, with these words written by himself: “ Fifty 
years have passed since I was Caliph, I have enjoyed 
riches, honours, and pleasures; heaven has showered 
upon me all the gifts that man can desire. In this 
long space of apparent felicity, I have kept an account 
of how many happy days I have passed ; their number 
is fourteen. Consider, then, mortals, what is gran- 
deur, what is the world, and what is life !”—News- 

ragraph, 

 pecrmecties Wonms.—In less than a year after 
the commodious jetty built at Valparaiso, was finished, 
those piles which were not defended by copper were 
completely reduced to a honeycomb state, by a curious 
little animal, called an auger worm (teredo navalis), 
from the resemblance its head bears to a common auger. 
It is small, white, and almost gelatinous, with the ex- 
ception of the head, which is armed with two moveable 
plates of shell, by which it is presumed the animal per- 
forates the wood. As it advances in the work of de- 
struction, it lengthens and increases in size, constantly 
enlarging the cell in proportion to the demand for ac- 
comodation. The cell is lined with a calcareous coat- 
ing (the secretion of the animal) similar to the shells 
of the molluscous tribes, —The worm sometimes attains 
several feet in length, and an inch in diameter, From 
the havoc made on the jetty, it may be easily inferred 
what would be the fate of a vessel not defended by 
copper, were she to remain long in this port.— Three 
Years in the Pacific. 


“THE HERO IN HUMBLE LIFE.” 

The following sums have been received since the 23d of Janu- 
ary, for James Maxwell, the individual mentioned under the fic- 
titious name of Cochrane, in the article in our 171st number, 
entitled ‘‘ A Hero in Humble Life,” and transmitted to him as 
an additional tribute of respect for his merits. Those who have con- 
tiibuted to this beneficent purpose, may be gratified to learn that 
their tribute has been ived by the individual for whom it was 
intended with the most heart-felt gratitude, and has been judici- 
ously disposed of in a way to promote his permanent advantage. 


Captain M‘Dougall, E. L C. service 6 
W. R., London 6 
George Scrivens, Clapham Common, Surrey ° 106 
Collected by Mr F. Marten, 006 

Lis 

Edinburgh, August 1, 1896. 
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